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REVIEW OF POLITICS. 


rT \HE Germans seem determined to omit nothing which 

can deepen the indignation that has been already 
excited by their conduct towards Denmark. We did not 
expect that they would have been able during the 
suspension of arms to add very materially to the list of 
their misdeeds. It did not occur to us that it was possible 
they should violate the conditions to which they had just 
agreed in London ; and that in spite of a solemn engage- 
ment to the contrary they should persist in a course of 


pillage and rapine in Jutland. But it seems quite certain that | 


this is what they are doing. Not only have they compelled 
payment of forced .contributions which were imposed 
before the day on which the armistice took effect ; but they 
have made fresh exactions, and according to one statement 
the Prussians have absolutely declined to pay for the 
necessaries of life during the continuance of the truce. It 


is difficult to believe that the accounts which have reached 


us of these proceedings are in all respects accurate. But if | 


they are true they convict Prussia of a wantonness of bad 
faith which is sufficient to put that country and her 
Government out of the pale of any society in which oaths 
and engagements and honour are considered things to be 
observed and respected. They indicate also a determination 
on the part of Von Bismarck to carry out his policy to the 
end, in the high handed way in which he has commenced ; to 
take all consequences and run all risks ; to care for no argu- 
ments and pay heed to no considerations, which are not backed 
by material force. We cannot too soon ascertain if this be 
the case, and, should it turn out to be so, our best course 
will be to save ourselves as much humiliation as possible by 
retiring forthwith from a conference which, under such 
circumstances, is nothing but a mockery. It is idle for those 
who are prepared to take no consequences to argue with 
men who have made up their minds to accept any responsi- 
bility, and to enforce their views at the point of the sword. 
As matters stand, Prussia appears to be master of the 
situation ; and there is little left for powers who will not 
go to war, but to assent to the propositions which her 
Minister may choose to make. According toa Frankfort 
Journal, these terms and propositions consist of a demand 
for the complete autonomy of the duchies, their merely 
Personal union with Denmark, material guarantees (by 
whieh, we suppose, is meant the conversion of Kiel and 
Rendsburgh into Federal fortresses), and the maintenance of 
the point of view held by the Federal diet on the succession 
question, If this statement be correct, it is evident that it 
Would be far better for Denmark to part altogether with the 


‘wo duchies than to retain a connection with them which 


Won, . . . 
vould impose onerous burthens, and entail serious embar- 
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| rassment, without offering the slightest compensating 
| advantage. 


Her Majesty’s Government have, as we think, very fairly 
and properly refused to exclude the Confederate cruiser 
Georgia from our ports, on the demand of Mr. Baring and 
other Federal partizans. Considering how highly advan- 
tageous to the Northern States has been the way in which our 
neutrality has (perhaps unavoidably) been carried out, it 
would certainly be in the last degree mean and unfair, to 
strain against the South any rule of international law which 
| we are not positively obliged to enforce at their expense. 
If it could have been shown that the fact of the Georgia 
having (under the name of the Japan) escaped from a 
British port in violation of the Foreign Enlistment Acct, 


a man-of-war, we should have had no alternative but to 
refuse to the Confederates a hospitality, which the Federals 
are equally prone to claim and to abuse. But the Attorney- 
General easily proved from American authorities, that there 
is no precedent or sanction for the practice of inquiry into 
the previous history of public ships of war, which may labour 
under the suspicion or allegation of having been fitted out 
improperly and unlawfully in neutral ports. It is at any 
rate clear that the Federal States have no right to com- 
plain of any course which we may take. It is we, not 
they, who have been injured by any violation of our 
neutrality, which has taken place. And although it is 
argued that the United States are entitled to insist upon our 
making that neutrality respected, lest they should suffer from 
incidental breaches of it, it was conclusively replied by 
the Attorney-General that until the Federals amend their 
own conduct they have no right to demand that we should 
deal rigorously with the Confederates for every questionable 
or illegal act on their part. If the South is liable to the 
charge of seeking to set our laws at defiance by obtaining 
ships of war from English ports, the North is equally guilty 
in respect of the illegal and fraudulent enlistment of our 
fellow-countrymen. Although it may be difficult to prove, 
no impartial man doubts, that the Federal army is at this 
moment being recruited in Ireland, with the full knowledge 
of Mr. Lincoln and his Cabinet. We have never yet heard 
any one profess to believe the accounts given by the captain 
and officers of the Kearsaye with respect to the mode in 
which, without their knowledge and complicity, Irish 
sailors were shipped at Cork, and were forthwith clothed in 
| the Federal uniform. And Sir R. Palmer, speaking on his 
| respousibility as a law officer, assures us that our complaints 





of wrongs suffered by unfortunate Englishmen, who have 
been caught and entrapped by Northern crimps, do not 


| meet from the Government at Washington that prompt 


cr} 


, . . . : 
| attention we have a right to expect. Under these cireum- 


disentitled her for all time to the ordinary privileges of 
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stances it is clear that we are not called upon to go out of 
our way to uid the Federals by insisting rigidly upon every 
ground of offence we may have against the Confederates. 
The former are entitled to have from us all that interna- 
tional law awards them, but their conduct certainly fur- 
nishes no reason for giving them more. 


The mail which has recently arrived from New Zealand 
brings the news of fresh successes obtained over the Maories 
by the troops under General Cameron. At the same time, 
although the last of the native strongholds appears to have 
fallen, and a considerable portion of the rebels have laid down 
their arms, there is reason to fear that the war is not yet 
over, or that at all events it may smoulder for some time 
in the form of a guerilla conflict. It is satisfactory to find 
that neither the Governor nor the General are inclined to 
listen to the counsels of men like Bishop Selwyn, who carry 
their partiality for the natives to an extent which renders 
them wholly blind to the most obvious dictates of sound 
policy. Unless we desire a renewal of this troublesome 
contest at no very distant period, we must extort from the 
natives the most complete and absolute acknowledgement of 
the supremacy of the Queen’s Government. We must do 
more ; we must provide a barrier against future aggression 





| 
| 


by occupying the land which the Maories have justly for- | 
feited with military settlers, who will be able to hold their | 


own. 
colony that peace should be hastily patched up on terms 


which can only be satisfactory to missionaries and to philan- | 


thropists whose benevolence takes the form of love of 
aborigines. 
Zealand wars. It should be our object and our determina- 
tion now to place the colonists in such a position that we 
can fairly devolve upon them the labour and expense of 
defending themselves for the future. But that cannot be 
done if the Maories are permitted to indulge the faintest 
dreams of independence, or are allowed, in spite of their 
rebellion, to retain the land which is necessary for the 
expansion of the English settlements. 


We regret to hear of another “ little war” on the coast 
of Africa. 
prove to the satisfaction of Parliament that we had no 
alternative but to commence hostilities against his sable 
Majesty of Ashantee. But it will certainly be difficult to 


We have had enough and to spare of New | 


It is neither for the interest of England nor of the | 
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It is possible that Mr. Cardwell may be able to | 


justify operations which are being carried on at a very con- | 


siderable loss of English life, and without, so far as we can 
see, the slightest prospect of their leading to any result 
whatever. It is said that the King of Ashantee invaded 
the territory of some tribe under our protection. Why we 
should assumethe responsibility of such protectorates is more 
than we canexplain. But even assuming that we were in 
honour bound to do something for this interesting client, 
it does not appear that he can derive any particular advan- 
tage from our sending a body of English troops into the 
bush to die of slow fever. That they will ever reach the 
capital of the country is out of the question. Judging from 
what has hitherto taken place, it is unlikely that they 
will ever have an opportunity of firing a hostile shot. On 
the other hand, we are assured by those who profess to 
know something about the matter, that the King of Ashan- 
tee is very desirous to live on terms of friendship with us, 
and that the whole dispute might easily have been settled 
by negotiation. Be this as it may, we trust that immediate 
steps will be taken by the Government not only to put an 
end to the senseless and wicked waste of English life 
which is now going on, but to prevent our governors and 
commanders on the African coast from entering into any 
future wars of this kind on their own responsibility. We 
have more than once had occasion to regret the precipi- 
tancy with which a governor of Cape Coast Castle or Sierra 
Leone has rushed to arms in order to vindicate his authority, 
or carry out some views of “ high policy.” The Colonial 
Office ought to suffer this no longer, but should forbid 
any military or naval operations to be commenced against 
the native potentates without the direct sanction of the 
Government in England. 


American news is a total blank so far as military questions 
are concerned. It is probable that a battle, which need not, 
however, have been one of a decisive character, has been 
fought long before this between Lee and Grant. But as. 
the latter general, unlike his predecessors, has succeeded in 
keeping his plans and movements secret, it is idle to 
speculate upon his operations. In the meantime, the 
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House of Representatives has shown its sense of the urgent 
necessity of enlisting black troops in default of white ones, 
by placing the soldiers of both colours on a perfectly equal 
footing, and raising the pay of privates from thirteen to 
sixteen dollars per month. I+ is expected that this 
measure will rally another 100,000 negroes to the standard 
of the best of all possible Republics. But tempting 
as it is to the whites to get their fighting done by 
the very men who are at present a burthen and an 
annoyance tothem, the increase of negro enlistment may 
eventually lead to serious embarrassments. It will 
still further embitter a war already sufficiently em- 
bittered. And although the blacks may at first be 
obedient and humble enough, it is not ‘clear that they 
will continue so, if they become a main, perhaps the 
largest, element in the army of the United States. It is 
even less clear that if they obey and respect any one, it 
will be the President or the civil Government. If the war 
continues they will probably form every year a larger 
proportion of the army; for the white “ citizens” are 
obviously tired of pursuing military glory, and there are 
indications of a falling off in the supply of Irishmen, A 
military leader bent upon seizing political power could 
hardly wish for a more available and easily manageable 
tool than an army of veteran Africans. They at least 
would never be haunted by the ghost of the Constitution ; 
nor would their military obedience be checked by recol- 
lections of a time when the United States were free. 





PARTY PROSPECTS. 


We are not surprised that the advanced Liberals should 
hail with enthusiastic delight Mr. Gladstone’s recent speech 
on Parliamentary reform. He has done for them at a stroke 
what they have vainly endeavoured to do for themselves 
by years of painful but fruitless agitation. Mr. Bright has 
harangued until he grew tired of the thankless labour, with no 
other result than that of converting apathy into alarm, and 
changing lukewarm friends into open or concealed antagonists. 
Conference after conference has been held, without enlisting 
any public support, or even attracting much public attention. 
The middle classes have steadily refused to be persuaded or 
bullied into countenancing schemes, of which the obvious result 
would be to make the working classes predominant. The 
working classes have with almost equal persistence declined to 
aid in a movement to which they are not stimulated by any 
practical grievances. The great body of Lord Palmerston’s 
supporters in the House of Commons have shown but little 
earnestness in the fulfilment of their hustings’ pledges. But 


| the country has cheerfully absolved them from their vows ; and 


| 





there has for some time been, on all sides, an unmistakeable 
inclination to let well alone. In fact, although the constitution 
may be imperfect, it is not easy to show that it works ill. The 
House of Commons may be elected by a fraction of the popu- 
lation, but it represents with substantial fidelity the general 
sense and the deliberate views of the whole country. It has 
kept quite abreast of the nation on all the great questions 
which have arisen of late years; and few impartial observers 
doubt that it is as sensitive as a del*herative assembly ought to be 
to the influence of sound and matured public opinion. Impatient 
reformers complain that it is cautious, and even timid, in adopting 
innovations, until the people have become convinced of their ne- 
cessity. But Englishmen are not, asa rule, inspired by a restless 
love of change; and are well satisfied that Parliament should 
not become a mere machine for giving effect to the hasty conclu- 
sions of the most excitable and least reflecting classes. There 
is a general conviction that measures which are really sound 
and useful are certain to be passed, as soon as their expediency 
or justice is generally recognised, and they are earnestly 
desired by the bulk of the nation. Looking at government 
from a practical point of view, it is difficult to say what more 
can be desired; and it is far from certain that as much would 
be attained, under any distribution of political power mater! 
ally different from that which exists at present. If, indeed, 
any tolerable scheme could be devised for giving the franchise 
to the more intelligent working men, without rendering their 
order supreme in all the larger constituencies, such a measure 
would probably meet with general acceptance. But although 
many plans have been propounded with this object, none have 
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held out a reasonable prospect of success. And, under these 
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circumstances—with urgent foreign affairs engross! 
—we cannot wonder that the country has been willing 
| pone the consideration of Parliamentary Reform, 
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quietly suffered it to drop out of the category of practical 
questions. 

In that category, however, Mr. Gladstone has replaced it. 
He has given the Radical party what they have long wanted— 
a leader. He has brought to their cause the weight of his 
authority and reputation as a practical and, in the main, a 
successful statesman. He has staked upon their success the 
future of a career from which the country has grown accus- 
tomed to hope and expect much. Although there is no sign of 
any spontaneous movement for an extension of the franchise, he 
has pledged himself to take action; and he is the last man in 
the world not to redeem such a pledge. Moreover, he has done 
this at a time when such a declaration on his part possesses 
peculiar importance. It is impossible to doubt that Lord 
Pamerston’s political life is verging towards its close. He may 
retain office during the present Parliament, but he is not likely 
to undertake the labour of leading a new House of Commons— 
one to which he is unaccustomed, and which has not learnt to 
respect his sway. The death of Sir G. Lewis has left Mr. 
Gladstone without a rival amongst the front occupants of the 
Treasury bench. It is certain that whether he leads the whole 
or a portion of the present Liberal party, he will not, after 
Lord Palmerston’s retirement, serve under any chief in the 
House of Commons. Until the speech upon which we are 
commenting, it was not certain (although but little doubtful) | 
whether he would incline to the Whig or the Radical section ; 
whether he would endeavour to hold the whole party together 
by a temperate and conciliatory policy, or would insist upon | 
trying to force them into extreme political, as he has already | 
more than once driven them into unwelcome financial paths. 
All doubt is now at an end. He has constituted himself the 
leader of the members below the gangway, and has virtually 
offered the Whigs the alternative of accepting his views, or 
of severing their connection with the democratic wing of the | 
party. 

It is true that the proposition in his speech which has 
attracted most attention is accompanied by qualifications | 
which seem to cut its meaning down to a harmless truism ; 
but the general tenor of his argument cannot be explained 
away in # manner satisfactory to those who hold moderate 
views, and are opposed to extensive changes. There is an | 
immense difference between starting with the assumption that 
every man is entitled to the franchise, unless reason can be 
shown to the contrary, and proceeding on the more reasonable 
basis, that those who advocate innoyation incur the burthen of 
proving the safety and advantage of departing from existing 
arrangements. Nor is there any room for mistake as to the 
value of Mr. Gladstone’s qualifications, It might be supposed | 
that in asserting that every man not presumably incapacitated | 
by some consideration of personal unfitness or political danger | 





is morally entitled to come within the pale of the constitution, | i su 
| consciences of the German plenipotentiaries. It saved these 


he took into account the danger of swamping the constituencies 
by an overwhelming preponderance of working class voters. 
But it is clear, from other portions of his speech, that he did 
nothing of the kind. He resolutely ignored the notion of 
looking to the representation of classes, or of taking steps to 
secure to each its fair share in the national councils. Resting 
his argument for the extension of the franchise upon the 
virtues of the labouring man, he laid down premises which 
would support a far more democratic measure than Mr. Baines’s 
bill. If all working men who cannot be proved destitute of 
self-command, self-control, respect for order, patience under 
suffering, confidence in the law, and regard for their superiors, 
are to have a vote, it will be difficult to stop short of household 
suffrage at least. It will be equally difficult, if this mode of 
argument be admitted, to resist the conclusion that every man 
has a right to a vote of equal value, or, in other words, that 
small boroughs should be abolished and the country divided 
into electoral districts. We do not propose to discuss the 
soundness or unsoundness of such views; we simply wish to 
point ont the extent to which they go, the consequences they 
must entail, and the improbability of their adoption by the 
Whig section of Lord Palmerston’s present adherents. 

Not being in the secrets of the Cabinet, we cannot say how 
far Mr. Gladstone was justified in expressing such opinions, as 
the mouthpiece of the Government. It is probable that the 
Premier and the other Ministers were aware of his intention to 
bid over their heads for the leadership of one portion at least 
ot their supporters. ‘The right hon. gentleman would not have 
been so wanting in loyalty to his colleagues as, without warn- 
ing, to utter in their name opinions in which he must have 
heen quite aware that they did not participate. But although 
Lord Palmerston may have been compelled, by a threat of 

ignation, to a “yuiesce in the expression of such views by his 





Chancellor of the Exchequer, it is not likély that when he 


retires the Whigs will follow Mr. Gladstone in his democratic 
career. We do not anticipate any immediate effects from this 
remarkable speech ; but we feel little doubt that it will, sooner 
or later, cause a renewal of agitation, and lead to a breaking-up 
and reconstitution of parties. It must promote that rapproche- 
ment which has been for some time in progress between the 
moderate men on both sides of the House. For the policy which 
it indicates as that of the “ coming man” is one which all who 
object to the gradual Americanisation of our institutions are 
bound to oppose. It has long been evident that there is 
far less difference in principle between the Whigs and the 
Liberal Conservatives, than between the Whigs and the Radicals. 
So long as the lead of what is vaguely called the Liberal party 
was in the hands of a Whig, it was possible to maintain the 
traditional alliance between the two latter sections. But their 
connection is now far too slight and strained to survive a 
change in their relative positions. The Whigs have already 
suffered severely in spirit from the rude ascendancy of Sir 
Robert Peel’s most distinguished follower. They will hardly 
endure at his hands the process of forcible conversion to the 
opinions of Mr. Bright. It is no doubt quite possible that, by 
a precipitate attack upon the Government while Lord Palmer- 
ston remains at its head, Mr. Disraeli may arouse or exacerbate 
party feelings in such a manner as to defer or prevent the 
union of those who are desirous to preserve the broad national 


_ character of the House of Commons, and to prevent its 
| becoming a mere assembly of delegates from one class in the 


country. But, if no mistake of this kind be made, it seems 
probable that the days of the Whigs as an independent body 
are numbered; and that, while a portion of them may undergo 
absorption by the Radicals, the bulk of the party is destined 
to swell the ranks and to liberalize the spirit of the Conserva- 


| tive party. 








THE CONFERENCE AND THE POSITION. 


Tue Whitsuntide holidays are over, and the refreshed 
members of the Conference have had strength to hold one more 
sitting. Doubtless they have enjoyed the deserved relaxation. 
They have had clean souls, too, during the holy services of the 
week, for no new voice of a brother’s blood has cried from the 
ground since that which rose to heaven from Dybbol, in com- 
pany with the Te Deums of devout Berlin. And not without 
satisfaction, to the majority of them, was the work of the 
armistice, which was achieved with so much labour before their 
separation. It assured the continued possession of all the 
ground the Teutonic hordes had overrun, and of all the contri- 


_ butions they had imposed, while it withdrew the Danes from 


the sea, on which their mastery was acknowledged. But it 
brought, happily, a blessed sense of comfort and peace to our 
own statesmen, beyond even what it ministered to the sensitive 


from the pain of useless carnage, after they had already slain 
and taken possession, but to us it saved the existence of a 
Whig Government. This, according to the J'imes, was the 
chief satisfaction to be drawn from the step—and the Times 
we all know is “inspired,” at least in the French sense of the 
word. So, by the light of such inspiration, we may see how 
good deeds bring their reward to the doers, and we may 
respectfully admire the complacency with which fervent self- 
worship can find cause of general congratulation in what brings 
profit specially to ourselves. 

It cannot be said, however, that in this congratulation the 
country has submitted with a very good grace to have its hands 
shaken all round by enthusiastic Ministerialists. The wild and 
ringing cheers with which the House of Commons received the 
news of the Danish sea victory were in strange contrast to its 
very composed demeanour when it learned that a cessation of 
hostilities had been agreed upon, and that the Government was 
therefore safe. The degradation of England has, in truth, 
reached a point at which Englishmen can scarce longer endure 
the bonds of party discipline, or even of loyal submission, in 
whose name the fetters eat into the flesh. It needs a force of 
assurance beyond what most of us are capable of, to be able to 
look without shame upon the position into which the Govern- 
ment has brought us. Nor can we help looking at it. We 
cannot help seeing and feeling what foreign nations think of 
us. Englishmen abroad, who, if often disliked, were at least 
always feared, are now made in a thousand ways to feel that 
they are everywhere despised. It is seen in the eyes and 
gestures of those whom they meet, even if politeness restrains 
the expression of it in language. It breaks out in the 
uncontrollable impulse which in some cities causes the public 
cafés to be deserted if an Englishman takes his seat within 
them. It is spoken in the phrases of every Continental 
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newspaper, even when they studiously avoid a direct judg- 
ment. And the strange, the wholly unprecedented _ pecu- 
liarity of the position is, that we undergo this universal con- 
tumely without even winning the favour of those for whose 
sake we go through the mud. Denmark charges us with 
treachery, and proves it out of our statesmen’s mouths. 
France civilly sneers, and says she will not support us until 
she sees us strike. Russia outwits us, and scarce takes pains 
to conceal the fraud. But Germany, for whose sake and in 
whose behalf we endure this shame, proclaims aloud her con- 
tempt and hatred for us. She announces that the mask is at 
length torn off, and the bully England disclosed as a cowardly 
sneak. To our faces she tells us that we dare not draw the 
sword against her, for that our impotence and pusillanimity 
are even greater than our malice. Is this, then, the position 
in Europe which we have so anxiously laboured to attain, and 
for which we have made such sacrifices? Is this the promised 
triumph of our reliance on “moral influence?’ Is this our 
boasted assurance against war, resting on the respect of 
nations? Is this our strength against aggression, secured by 
the support of trusty allies? Or is it the natural, the 
inevitable, the predicted result of failure to do what is right 
because it is right, and of consequent breach of faith with our 
friends, combined with calm submission to the insults of our 
foes ? Is it the red dawn of a day of bloody and wide-spreading 
war, because a war in which we shall have to fight without an 
ally on our side, and in which we shall have to make tenfold 
exertions ere the Continental despotisms will believe that our 
hearts have not lost their wonted courage, and our arms their 
ancient strength ? 

Meantime, reassembling in such circumstances, it is plain to 
every one that there is small hope of peace from the Con- 
ference. Already we learn that the meeting on Tuesday 
merely made apparent the hopeless divergence between the 
parties. England, it has been urged over and over again, 
takes her stand on treaties. But when she calls on the Powers 
whom she has brought together to respect the treaties, she is 
answered that they are now mere waste paper, that their obli- 
gations no longer exist, for they have been broken by war. 
Naturally, Earl Russell stands aghast when he finds the very 
basis of his Conference cut from below his feet. But it is Earl 
Russell’s misfortune to realize at the Conference table the truth 
of the words which were slanderously spoken of St. Paul, 
whose letters were said to be weighty and powerful, but his 
bodily presence weak, and his speech contemptible. And if 
the trusting confidence of the Foreign Minister in the power 
of a vow et piceterea nihil, is thus rudely shocked, he is, we 
imagine, the only man in the kingdom who can feel surprised. 
To every one who had not a predetermined resolution to see 
peace where there was no peace, and to believe in the efficacy 
of blustering despatches when it was known that they were 
mere sound and fury, signifying nothing, it has been apparent 
that the German Powers have long ago sct aside the ‘Treaty 
of 1852. At the utmost, their rights under that treaty extended 
only to sanction a demand on Denmark to recall any breach of 
it which she had made by the Slesvig Constitution. But the 
demand to this effect was made by the Germans at such a time, 
that, save by the overthrow of the Constitution of all Denmark, it 
could not be conceded quickly enough to prevent the threatened 
invasion. When the invasion took place, Slesvig was not merely 
seized, but it was revolutionized. The officials appointed by law 
were displaced, and new ones were appointed in their stead by 
the German Commanders. Forced levies of provisions, stores, 
and money were made from a country which, by the treaty 
theory, the invaders could only occupy, not to conquer, but to 
save. The places of strength which the Danes abandoned were 
blown up, certainly not in the name of the treaty. Nor has 
the violence been confined to Slesvig, the sole Danish pro- 
vince which was affected by the treaty. The invaders have 
pushed forward into Jutland; they have in like manner set 
themselves to destroy the works of Fredericia; they seize the 
magistrates as hostages for the contributions imposed on this 
province of Denmark proper, and they inflict on the unarmed 
inhabitants every outrage of violence and rapacity which 
civilized nations have long since banished from their practice, 
even when fighting against declared enemies in the field. All 
this, it is quite clear, is wholly inconsistent with any pretence 
of respect for treaties, or mere desire to enforce them; and, 
therefore, nobody but Earl Russell could have expected that 
the Powers would at the council table admit treaties to be 
binding which they had so shamelessly violated, and by which, 
if still in force, their own conduct stood condemned. 

So it admits of scarce a doubt that the treaty of 1852, to 
which we have clung with such despairing tenacity, will never 


And the 


again be acknowledged by any one but ourselves. 








important question for England, in presence of this fact, is to 
determine how far she will permit aggression to advance. For 
we take it to be certain that the temper of the country will, at 
some point or other, be roused to resistance of force by force. 
We have endured to let wrong triumph as yet in the hope that 
it was temporary, and must be redressed ere long. We have 
borne the mocking insults of the German Powers against our- 
selves, bridling in our resentment even when we saw that the 
leaders in the outrage were, in a sense, those of our own 
household, the Duke of Saxe-Coburg—the royal brother-in-law— 
and the King of Prussia, whose son invited the Princess Royal 
of England to visit the blood-stained ramparts of vanquished 
Denmark. We have allowed to pass unpunished the ruthless 
invasion of a peaceful and happy land, whose people are so 
near in blood to ourselves, that, though we have fought, we 
have ever been friends again the moment we ceased to be foes, 
We have suffered the slaughter of thousands of that brave 
and gentle race among whom true Christianity and true 
heroism seem to have been inborn, and whom with a wave of 
our hand we could have preserved. All this, and all that it 
implies, we have borne, but the country will not bear much 
more. Let there be an attempt to make the wrong triumphant, 
to give to it the sanction of our acquiescence, even to permit it 
to hold what it has won, and the nation will tear asunder the 
bonds of custom and reverence which have thus far held it 
still. Men are impatient already under the burden of shame 
and guilt which has been laid upon us. The House of 
Commons has shown a dangerous humour. The House of 
Peers has spoken as it has spoken before when it felt the 
honour of the country at stake, and the restraints of the 
Constitution silently infringed. The public out of doors are 
ready. They welcomed Garibaldi, the deliverer of Italy, they 
will give their hearts and hands for the deliverance of Den- 
mark, Only a small knot of City speculators and of patronage 
jobbers stand before us in the path of duty and honour. They 
will go down fast enough when the rush comes. But for the 
sake of all we have to keep and to regain, let us not loiter 
more in delusive hope. Every day that passes strengthens the 
determination of those whom, some time or other, we must 
resist to the death. Every day strengthens that lawless 
defiance of all rule save the rule of brute force, which has in 
our own generation crushed Poland, devastated Italy, attacked 
Turkey, unpeopled Circassia, and which now rages over Den- 
mark. Once we could have stemmed it with ease, now it will 
cost us a struggle; but if we shrink now it will next meet us in 
the shape of a new Holy Alliance, which will embrace every 
sovereign in Europe, and whose bond of union will be the 
common object of despoiling and destroying England. 





“THE OWL” AND THE FRENCH EMPEROR. 


For some time a mystery has hung over certain small and 
humorous extracts that have appeared, both in the Morning 
Post and in the Times, headed with the significant title of 
The Owl. What was The Owl? Where was its place of 
habitation? Nobody seemed to know. “ Monsieur, perche 
apparemment,” said M. Talleyrand to a lame genileman who 
was boasting that he never went to bed. Doubtless The Owl 
roosted somewhere, but it had no known locus standi. All 
that could be considered certain was that it was a bird of 
audacious tendencies, and very much inclined to make fun of 
her Majesty’s Government. This week, however, 7'ke Owl has 
won for itself an European reputation. Across the Channel, 
the Emperor’s private secretary, M. Mocquard, was alarmed 
by it, and hastily wrote to the French papers to contradict 
the truth of what, in the columns of The Owl, never pretended 
to be more than an amusing joke. Sitting aloft on its post 
or perch of observation, The Owl, for some weeks, has been 
retailing to the public every kind of State secret. The mem- 
bers of the Conference have been taken off seriatin; Lord 
Russell has been depicted as he might demean himself when 
offering a remark in German to M. yon Beust; and the world 
has been even favoured with a pretended copy of the despatches 
sent to the admiral of the Channel fleet. During the last 
week, the mysterious bird of Minerva published a clever squib, 
purporting to be a letter addressed to The Owl, by M. 
Mocquard, on the subject of the foreign policy of the Palmer- 
stonian Ministry. The Owl had not thought, we are told, © 
publishing at all for a fortnight; for it appears that the publ-- 
cation of The Owl is irregular, and depends on the sweet 
eaprice of its editor, But when the letter—verbosa et grandis 
epistola—arrived from the Tuileries, on the merits of the 
system of “ meddle and muddle,” The Owl felt it a solemn 


duty to reconsider its decision, and came out into daylight upon 


_taken au sericux by the Emperor's 
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The following is the document which has been 


private secretary, and 
which net moved him to pen a formal repudiation to the 
Moniteur : 


‘Palais des Tuileries, Cabinet de l’Empereur, ce 9 Mai, 1864. 


* MonsIEUR LE REpacTEUR,—Sa Majesté Impériale s’empresse de 
saisir l'occasion de |’ apparition de |’Owl pour donner an peuple 
Anglais l’assurance, qu'elle n’a pas pu renouveler depuis la démarche 
des | quatre commergants de Liverpool, de ses intentions bienveillautes 
envers |’Europe toute entitre. L’Empereur n’aura jamais recours 
aux mesures hostiles, que dans le but louable d’une pacification \ main 
armée—en un mot, pour lui, Ja guerre c’est la paix.’ 

“‘L’Empereur & donné 4 Lord Clarendon lors de sa visite 4 Paris 
des explications trés nettes sur ce point, mais il craint que ce diplomate 
distingué ne soit trop fin pour apprécier la vérité 4 sa juste valeur. 

** Dun autre cdté Sa Majesté a eu de la peine i se rendre compte 
de la politique Anglaise de ‘meddle’ et de ‘ muddle’—L’honorable 
Ministre lui-méme a avoué 4 L’Empereur qu’il lui fat impossible de 
traduire ces phrases, ou méme de donner un explication satisfaisante 
de leur portée—quoigqu’il soit maitre de toutes les finesses de Ja langue 
francaise. 

** L’idée de I’ Empereur franchement exprimée 4 Lcrd Clarendon,— 
‘qu'il est assez de s’arr¢cter en route, une fuis par an ’—vous fera aussi 
comprendre les raisons qui ont motivé son abstention dans Ja question 
Danoise. 

** Sa Majesté, marchant d’accord avec ses alliés dans l’intérét de 
la Pologne, s’est trouvée—vous devez bien vous en souvenir, et la 
France ne I’a jamais oubliée—tout 4 coup abandonnée. Dans cette 
isolation tripartite, elle a été obligée de se contenter, comme les deux 
Séparatistes, de recevoir les soufflets que le Prince Gortechakoff n’a 
pas manqué de bien appliquer. 

“ L’Empereur ne désire pas s’exposer de nouveau 4 de telles 
méprises. lla remarqué que Angleterre dans la question Danoise, 
comme lon pouvait s’y attendre de ges antécedents, a beaucoup parlé 
mais n’a rien fait. 

** Lord Russell n’a pas cessé, il est vrai, d’envoyer des notes de tout 
genre i Monsieur Drouyn de Lhuys, mais il n’a jamais formulé une 
politique—et encore moins un plan d’action. 

*“‘ Le Gouvernement Anglais s’est borné 1 donner des conseils— 
et & en Ccplorer les cons¢quences au malheureux protégé gui les 
EniVIS. 

“Ces conscils, Sa Majesté en a la ferme conviction, ont directe- 
ment amené les hostilit¢és que nous déplorons tous si vivement—et elle 
ne peut que se persuader que la politique inexplicable de ‘ meddle- 
muddle’ se montre dans ses résultats le contraire absolu de son axiome, 
et que dans ce cas ‘la paix c’est la guerre.’ 

* Agréez, Monsizur le Rédacteur, l’expression de ma consideration 
distinguée.  MocquagD.” 


the spot. 








When Sydney Smith complained that nothing less than a 
surgical operation would ever get a joke into a Scotchman’s 
he a, he never probably though it that a charivari would pass 
muster among the crowned heads of Europe as a State paper. 
M. Mocquard’s sense of the ridiculous must have been strangely 
swallowed up in the solemnity of his position. His excuse is 
the less, for not only is he said to be familiar with English 
a man of letters. The only thing to be 
urged in his favour is the fact that his Imperial master so often 
is wont to burst upon the world with documents of a similar 
description, that perhaps M. Mocquard trembled lest Europe 
should be imposed upon by a second forgery following so closely 
upon the forged Confederate despatch. It may possibly be— 
and may Lord Russell forgive us for the irreverent suggestion ! 

that M. Mocquard and Napoleon III. saw the joke them- 
selves, but were afraid, from an experience of the English 
Foreign Office, that the English Foreign Office might not 
see it. They were naturally anxious, on account of Lord 
Russell's poor head. Politeness would render it impossible 
for them to assume in their diplomatic correspondence 
that the Queen’s Ministers might again be taken in. Accord- 
ingly, M. Mocquard sacrificed himself to the demon of Parisian 
] save Lord Russell from falling victim to 


life, but he is also 


persiflage in order to 
another hoax. If this is the real explanation, it says a great 
deal for M. Mocquard’s delicacy. We are afraid that the other 
solution of the difficulty will, however, be more generally 

nies and that the Imperial secretary is destined to run the 
gauntlet of the wits of France. He will be famous for all time 

r having com iposed a political comedy on the subject of Abd-el- 
Kader,-—for hay ing introduced camels on to the French stage 
from the Jardin des Plantes, and for having mistaken The Owl 
for a newspaper of high political gravity. “The Ow l, after this, 
like the j jester of King Louis, may abdicate and retire in peace, 
for the cap and bells belong elsewhere. M. Mocquard has 

vindicated his right to pass as the greater out of the two. 

M. blunder lets us into a secret, and draws up 
the curtain that hangs over the Emperor’s 
This gentleman is the author of a considerable 
portion of his Imperial Majesty’s correspondence. We now 
know what M. Mo quard thinks an Imperial letter at this 
be like. He has the making of them, and he 
and here we have what he acknowledges to be 
1 deceptive imitation. A genuine letter should 
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crisis might 
ought to know; 








show, we may infer, a frank disregard of diplomatic etiquette. 
It should reassure Europe as to the Emperor's pacific senti- 

ments. It should call attention to the fact that Napoleon II 
is not merely the most pacific, but the wisest and the most 
dignified of princes. He alone is right and consistent in his 
policy ; ; and through him France holds the arbitrament of peace 
or war in the hollow of her hand. There is nothing the 
Kmperor more thoroughly enjoys than patronizing the Eagtish 
people. There is nothing he finds harder to accomplish than 
the maintaining his temper at the sight of English foreign 
policy. If The Owl has not hit the exact truth, it has gone 
uncommonly near it. What alarms M. Mocquard is, that his 
master’s sentiments are proximately conveyed; and it did not 
easily occur to him that the Emperor’s real opinions could hare 
been inserted in an English comic periodical at a venture. If 
the Emperor never wrote what The Owl humourously puts inte 
his mouth, we may surmise, without risk of error, that he 
thinks and long has thought it. This is the only palliation 
for M. Mocquard’s obtuseness to a joke. The joke in question 
was only a sericus truth, expressed with an improbable absence 
of formality and etiquette. 








AMERICAN BONNETS 


DcninG several years of the recent Polish disaffection the 
Polish ladies wore mourning everywhere in public, in testimony 
of their faithfulness to an oppressed cause, till at last General 
Mouravieff interfered to restore gay attire to the desolated 
streets of the Polish cities. Before Milan was free, the yourg 
patriots of the province abjured the use of cigars, to show their 
defiance of Austrian imposts and the Austrian Administration. 
How Italian patriots ever got on without smoking it is dificult 
to conjecture; but, fortunately, before their patience had under- 
gone any very severe probation, Lombardy rose, and the Austrians 
retired with heavy losses before the French. The American 
ladies at New York have hit upon an even more sensational 
device. They are not going into widows’ weeds out of sympat hy 
for the Union, or in indignation at the conduct of the Soutk. 
There are, Heaven knowe, enough of them who have cause te 
put on black since the beginning of the war; but the sex, as 
a whole, does not contemplate any sweeping national move- 
ment in the direction of crape. They are prepared to nai 
their colours, figuratively speaking, to the mast; and they are 
right, for American beauty and the pale complexions of the 
Broadway ladies require to be set as much as possible im a 
frame of colour. Even so much the jealous Mr. Hawthorne 
would probably confess. They are prepared te save the 
Republic in a different way. The plan they have hit upem 
has the great advantage of not requiring a large fund of seli- 
denial. The most capricious queen of fashion may adopt ii 
and preserve her love of finery intact. What is the cause of 
the depreciation of gold? say the fair political econowists 
of New York,—what is it that turns Mr. Chase's haie 
grey, and keeps the precious metal at a premium of 80? 
Nostra culpa—nostra maxima culpa, they reply with the ee 
gant enthusiasm of devotees who have learnt to dabble is a 
new science. It is, they believe, the ladies’ love for foreign 
millinery that has done it all. Rome is being ruined by hee 
matrons. The present war has developed rather than Lridled 
female extravagance in the United States; and the deman¢ 
for luxuries of every description, jewelry, diamonds, 
laces, never seems to have been greater. The most exquisite 
of these come from abroad; foreign exchanges drain the country 
of its specie, and this is the reason, think the fashionalele ladies 
of New York, why gold is so dear. For the sake of lighteming 
the load on Mr. Chase’s back, they have passed resolations 
devoting to infamy the Republican matron who shall hereafter 
purchase any imported foreign goods. Out of love for Lie 
country Brutus sacrificed his son. From a similar sentiment 
the mother of Coriolanus broke her son’s ambition and big 
heart. A love of country prompts the fair citizens ta snr- 
render all but native articles of dress. The sweetest thing is 
bonnets shall not make them forget America. Gloves, Frene’ 
boots, and parasols are dear and precious, but one’s counire ix 
even more precious still; and—in humble imitation of the 
Massachusetts women of 1776, who gave up tea in erik 
to pay tribute to a British tyrant—the New York and Bi 
women of 1864 have signed a self-denying ordinance whi ’ 
ought to make them famous among the posterities. 

The badge to be worn by the delicate Covenanters is@ Liack 
bee. We know from the greatest of historians that the ween 
of Attica used to wear a grasshopper in their hair—the grass 
hopper being an emblem of native and aboriginal price. 
bee symbolises, perhaps, an idea of the same 
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further idea of female industry engrafted upon it. Unlike the 
women of Attica, the Covenanters, however, wear their bee not 
on the.head, but upon the shoulder. It was felt that a bee in 
the bonnet was not the kind of symbol young ladies who are 
studying political economy would wish, if they could avoid it, 
to adopt. Why the bee should be black admits of several ex- 
cellent explanations. The hue is, doubtless, a sign of devotion 
to the cause of the negro. A black bee is, so to speak, a nigger 
bee, which ought to be regarded by white bees with affectionate 
sympathy, as being, after all, a bee and a brother, in spite of dif- 
ferences of colour. ‘he united Washington bees, at the head 
of whom are many authoresses of distinction, as, indeed, we 
should expect, have held their first meeting just before the 
departure of the last mail. The society is to lust for three 
years. An address is preparing for the women of America, 
and it is gratifying to learn that the black bees were 
so satisfied with their inaugural assembly, that with 
true genuine instinct they determined not to adjourn 
till they had been photographed. Not only are the becs 
anxious to be heard by their own sex—they have appealed 
also to masculine enthusiasm. Themen of America are not to 
be allowed to remain lukewarm. They are affectionately urged 
to give up the use of imported articles, “ especially wine, liquor, 
and cigars.” ‘There is no objection, ‘we presume, to elder wine, 
or cowslip, or gooseberry, or any other of those awful beverages 
which sometimes float before man’s imagination when he is 
stricken with disease, and which it is the pleasure and occu- 
pation of country ladies to administer to sick families in 
abundance. ‘The black bees do not oppose themselves to any- 
thing but foreign wines. None of their male acquaintances 
vho are not dead to feeling—will henceforward have the heart 
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to “liquor up.’ The black bees resign cheerfully all parasols 
and opera cloaks that are not of native make. They expect the 
drones, in their turn, to forego brandy smashes, iced cocktail, 
sherry cobbler, and tobacco. The news will produce a greater 
depression among fashionable circles at the clubs than if 
Washington had been taken, or if gold went up at a leap to 
100 premium. <A great deal may be sacrificed for one’s futher- 
land, but if there is one vice to which masculine nature cleaves 
especially, it is iced drinks in hot weather. If the black bees 
insist upon their heroic course, they will do more to make the 
war unpopular than has been done by President Lincoln 
himself. 


It must be confessed that the burden of the sacrifice seems, 


ufter all, destined to fall on the men and not the women of 


America. American bonnets will still be as fashionable and 
as elegant. The black bees, unlike Jonah, have no notion of 
making Nineveh repent, either in sackcloth or in ashes. 
Nineveh is only going to repent in opera cloaks made at home 
instead of opera cloaks made in Paris. This is a very mode- 
rate sort of penitential misery, the only result of which will 
be that Trarnee and England will sell their wares quite as 
freely under a different title. Fortunately for the trade of the 
United States, and for commercial confidence in the United 


ste 


ates, the merchants, both of America and Great Britain, are 
’ 
likely to take the enthusiasm of the black bees at what it is 
wart! “cy 14F 39° o 
worth. A rose by a different name will smell as sweet, and a 
Deo woe rae «pal y 
Paris bonnet will look as pretty on a pretty face, and fetch as 
T. Sce "2A whathayw ++ 7 a ; M 
high a price, whether it be labelled from the Rue de Rivoli or 
‘ , Peooslwoary Mamini sanaAran ft : 
from Broadway. #eminine ignorance of the merits and the 
composition of wine and tobacco will secure the gentlemen 
° 7 + " ' . . * . ° 
against the loss of their more especial comforts and privileges. 
<r ee Pee eit oy, a 
Tu a land where 1t is the genius of both sexes to go ahead, a 
keen feminine nose may be more likely to discriminate between 
the smell of the foreign and of the native weed; but in the long 
run it will be impracticable to carry out the restriction upon 
] —a9700 witha? sh + Ac " . 2 
luxuries, without which atleast a fourth part of America would 
ymnsider existence a fatiguing and unrefreshing toil. The 
i ’ oO 5 5 eC 
black bees will fail in their object, and it will be a good deal 
more than they can reasonably hope, if they can ever bring 
themselves to believe that they are not playing a genteel 
comedy, 
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THE LITERARY FUND DINNER. 


A cottection of £2,000 from the happy notabilities who 
n Wednesday dined at St. James’s Hall under the eye of 
Royalty, was a substantial testimony to the interest excited 
by the presence of the Prince of Wales in the chair at the 
eventy-fifth anniversary dinner of the Literary Fund. It was 
not forgotten that the very second time his father ever spoke 
in public in this country was in connection with the same 
institution; and, as the present was the first occasion on 
vhich the youthful heir to the Throne has presided over a 


puble dinner in the metropolis in aid of any charitable body, 
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the feeling was very naturally one of mingled regret and hope. 
Recollecting all that the Prince Consort became—how he 
identified himself with the intellectual progress of the nation, 
and how much he did, not only by patronage, but by sheer 
hard work, by knowledge, and by intelligence, to advance the 
character of England in matters of art—we cannot but look 
forward with pleasurable anticipation to the career of his 
son; and it was therefore with no small gratification that 
literary men saw his Royal Highness presiding at the annual 
festival of the body which specially charges itself with their 
interests. The speeches of the Princewere just suchas they should 
have been—cordial, but unassuming, well calculated forthe matter 
in hand, yet not pretending to descant at any great length on 
a topic on which most of the persons present were of necessity 
better informed than the speaker. The allusions to his deceased 
parent, and to the loss sustained by letters in the death of 
Mr. Thackeray, were excellently felt and gracefully expressed ; 
and the offer, in the name of the Fund, of any assistance they 
could give to the companion institution recently established in 
France, coupled with a hope “ that these two societies may be 
one day amalgamated, and form sister Literary Funds,” was 
conceived in the best spirit of international brotherhood, based 
on the community of intellectual interests in countries that 
are happily no longer rivals with the sword. ‘The only other 
feature in the Prince’s addresses calling for special remark is 
the rather startling circumstance that the toast of “The 
Church ” was not proposed by himself. ‘The Queen,” “ The 
Army, Navy, and Volunteers,” “ Prosperity to the Fund,” 
and “ The Ladies,” were all proposed by his Royal Highness ; 
but “The Church” coming between the two first-mentioned, 
was given to Mr. Cardwell. This is certainly strange, and 
will doubtless be regarded by the clerical body as a slight. 
What was the reason, we cannot presume to say; but it will 
probably set people guessing, sometimes, no doubt, idly enough, 
but with that persistent endeavour to find out a mystery which 
is characteristic of human nature. 

Earl Russell’s was the chief speech of the evening, after 
those of the illustrious chairman. It was short, but pithy. 
Alluding to a remark of the Head Master of Eton School, to the 
effect that they had not a sufficiently good method of teaching 
English as compared with Greek and Latin, the Foreign Secre- 
tary very pertinently asked why the one should not be as easy 
as the other; why young men should not be properly grounded 
in English, by being systematically trained in classical English 
authors, as they are in the languages of the classics, by reading 
the great men of ancient Greece and Italy; why, as well as 
being acquainted with Homer, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Plato, 
and Livy, they should not be familiarised with Shakespeare, 
Milton, Dryden, Gray, Tennyson, and Macaulay. The last of 
those authors remarked, in his Minute to the Indian 
Council, published for the first time in the last number 
of Mucmillan’s Magazine, that the English language 
now contains greater treasures of thought and know- 
ledge than existed in all the known languages of the world 
at the revival of letters; yet our young men from the public 
schools are admittedly deficient in this important respect. It 
was a bold and praiseworthy thing on the part of Lord 
Russell—himself a University man and a classical scholar—to 
point to this weak place in the armour of the classically eda- 
cated; and the enthusiasm with which his remarks were 
greeted showed that he had hit the mark. We regret to find 
that his Lordship, on rising, was received with hisses from one 
quarter of the hall. Whatever may be thought of his foreign 
policy, the meeting was purely literary, and it was certainly 
very bad taste to make it the occasion of anything in the 
nature of a political demonstration. 

The Literary Fund has had a golden day; let us hope 1 
will turn the sunshine to good account. 


THE GREAT DERBY WILL CASE. 


WE have not, it appears, seen the last of this romance, and, 
judging from some facts which have just come to light, it would 
seem to be one of those cases which never can come to an end. 
For a man who had the reputation of being regular 1m his 
business habits, the late Mr. Nuttall, of Matlock, was surely 
the most eccentric and wayward of testators. Our readers 
have not forgotten the trial which took place some weeks ago 
under the’ Lord Chief Justice before a special jury—the third 
which had been empannelled to test the genuineness of ree 
codicils set up by Mr. George Else. They will probably 
remember that all three were found in the order m which 
they were dated; that all were found either in the house or 
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amongst papers which had been under the control of Mr, Else ; 
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that each of them, in the order in which they were dated and 
found, conferred upon this person a larger share of the testa- 
tor’s property; nor can it be forgotten that the third 
codicil was found in a hole in the wall, under a window in 
the loft adjoining the testator’s house, which, subsequently to 
his death, was inhabited by Else. The jury found that the 
codicils were not genuine, and thus it was supposed the great 
will case was finally set at rest. 

How far this presumption was a hasty one remains to be 
seen. But last week fresh documents came to light in a way 
which, at first sight, seems so extraordinary that we can only 
explain it by supposing that the testator, when he found that 
he must bid farewell to the possessions he had amassed, 
resolved that they should bestow upon him a sort of immor- 
tality by the singular means by which he worked out his 
testamentary dispositions. Mr. Else, beaten at his last stand, 
and obliged to abandon the codicils which told so much in 
his favour, seems to have thought that it was time to vacate 
the testator’s house and make what he could out of the goods 
and chattels they contained. Accordingly, he decided upon 
breaking up his establishment, and last week—on Friday—his 
furniture was sold by auction. Chairs and tables, desks, pots 
and pans, crockery, china, hardware and ironware,—all were 
knocked down to the highest bidder. Mr. Else had not even 
reverence enough for his benefactor to buy in the bed upon 
which he died. Down it went under the auctioneer’s hammer ; 
and, as good luck would have it, it was knocked down 
to Mr. Crofts, Mr. Else’s brother-in-law. Now Mr. Crofts 
was a cabinet; maker, and naturally had a curious interest in 
the construction of beds in general, and of this bed in par- 
ticular ; so, before it left the auction room, he and his boy set 
to work to pull it to pieces, in the keen enthusiasm of an 
artistic desire to see how it had been put together. “ From 
the top of the rail at the head of the bedstead,” says the Derby 
Mercury, “‘ to the cross rail which runs at the bottom of the 
head-board, was, as is usual, strained a sheet of linen, or other 
texture ; and after the purchase, Mr. Crofts and his boy were 
engaged in taking off this sheet by pulling out the tacks behind 
it to the cross-rail.” Lo and behold you, while they were 
doing this, ‘‘ down a packet of papers fell out.” Fortunately, 
Mr. Stone, a solicitor, was in the room, and the papers were 
at once handed to him. Of all this, Mr. Else was evidently 
clear. He was merely the seller of the testator’s effects; and 
if the late Mr. Nuttall had deposited important testamentary 
documents in out-of-the-way places, and if some of them fell 
into Mr. Crofts’ hands, that was merely a result of the 
inexorable logic of facts. 

It did so happen, however, that the documents thus sin- 
gularly discovered threw confirmatory light on Mr: Else’s 
three codicils. They turned out to be—first, the draft of a will, 
not signed, giving the Bonsall and Ashover estates to John 
Nuttall, and the Matlock and Snitterton estates to John Else. 
Under the will established by the late verdict, the Snitterton 
estate was devised to Elizabeth Sheldon; and as she died before 
the testator, the estate fell to the residuary legatee, John 
Nuttall. By the first of the three codicils, which were declared 
by the verdict not genuine, this estate was devised to John 
Else. Of course it is remarkable that the draft will discovered 
on Priday week, as far as it is of any effect, confirms the 
codicil. "But the second paper found last week is even more 
curious. It contains several memoranda relating to the dis- 
posal of the testator’s property and to the three codicils. One 
memorandum directs finder to go into “ No. 2 cellar ” and look 
into a spot , particularized with the utmost minuteness. Another 
complains of Mr. ( Jhinery, the testator’s surgeon, and of Cathe- 
rine Marsden, his cousin, who are accused of having kept him 
from his friends, especially from Mr. Green and Job Knowles. 
Another says, that as he cannot get his friends to witness his 
last will, he calls upon God to witness it for him; and he adds, 
in pencil, “ May God forgive my former sins, and take my soul 
to heaven!” ‘This memorandum then directs the finder to go 
to the testator’s tool-house (the room in which the third codicil 
was found in the memorable jar), and adds that the codicil will 
be found there, and that the ab other codicils will be found in 
the cupboard in which the duplicate wills were found, with the 
Papers amongst which were discovered, or were said to be dis- 
covered, the first and second codicils, pronounced by the verdict 

% to be genuine. ey is a fourth memorandum, in which 
the testator advises Mr. Green to give Eli abet h Sheldon, the 
orig ginal d devisee of the Snitterton estate, a “‘lump sum, say 
000, and have done with her; and the testator, or the 
Writer, adds, “ Burn all the other documents, and don’t let the 
‘ld know what a fool I have been.” 
: The effect of these newly-discovered papers is to substantiate 
the claim of Mr, Else and establish the genuineness of the three 
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codicils. No sooner were they we d by Mr. Crofts to Mr. 

Stone, than these gentlemen proc led to “ No. 2 oalliar,” took 
out the bricks at the spot nt per rs the memorandum, “ and 
found built in the wall an old rusty san epan, without a handle, 


and covered with a network of cobwebs.” 


“The saucepan was examined, and it contained several snade ace 
guineas, gold and silver foreign coins, and old English coins, amounting 
to £10. The accumulated dirt was also examined, and amongst ir 
were particles of sealing-wax. On Saturday another search was made 
in the cellar, and another spade ace guinea and a half-e ruinea, similar 
to those in the saucepan, were found on the floor. Else was not in 
the house when the discovery was made, but Mr. Stone was assisted 
by Mr. Marriott.’ 


Whether this marvellous story will enable Mr. Else to have 
one more chance before a jury of his countrymen we cannot 
say. But it is undoubtedly an awkward feature in the dis- 
covery of the new papers that they have been found in a 
house which Mr. Else has inhabited, with a short interval, 
ever since the death of the testator; that they have been 
found in a place where no sane man was likely to deposit im- 
portant papers, and which suggests a fatal contrast between the 
recklessness of putting them there, and the solemn particularity 
with which the finder was directed to the habitat of the old 
saucepan. It forms an element of suspicion, moreover, that 
the bedstead in which they were found was knocked down to 
Mr. Else’s brother-in-law, who then and there brought the 
papers to light, and handed them over to the solicitor. The 
original story, perplexing and irrational, is rendered more 
incredible still by this fresh discovery. It is, indeed, in- 
conceivable that the papers found last week should for eight 
years have lain concealed in a sheet of linen stretched 
perpendicularly at the back of the bedstead, without any one 
having noticed them till the fortunate conjunction took place of 
the public sale, the brother-in-law, and the solicitor. Avro 
it does not say much for the tidiness of Mr. Else’s domestic 
arrangements. For if the bedstead had been shaken, dusted, 
shifted about, and generally “ seen to,” as a bedstead shoul 
be, down the papers must have come. Nor for the life of us 
can we understand why those minute directions to the sance- 
pan in “ No. 2 cellar” should have been written down unless 
to give probability to the story of the codicil found in the jar. 
Still the facts are worth considering. Bat if old Mr. Nuttall 
made his testamentary dispositions by documents pinned into 
receipt-books, buried in jars, and concealed in his bedstead, the 
only conclusion we can come to is that wills, codicils, and 
memoranda should all be set aside on the score of his insanity. 


HOAXES. 


Ir is not often that so stupid and so heartless a hoax is a 
petrated in these days of good-natured courtesy as that whi 
was played off ten days ago at the University. A U nideshity 
class list is a piece of intelligence of a very peculiar kind. It 
does not affect the public at large at all. But this characteristic 
is fully counterbalanced by the extreme interest with which it 
is caught up and perused, the moment it appears, by the 
immediate friends of those who are named in it. The only 
point of the joke of sending a forged list of classmen to the 
Times can have been that it was likely to inflict a transient 
disappointment on a few anxious and eager men and wom en, 
to mortify a few fathers, to give some hours of pain to a few 
mothers and sisters, and to oy ve amusement to no human being 
If this is a hoax, a s hoa: does seem the silliest 

It is not easy to 
‘this kind of hoax in 


upon earth. 
and most contemptible of amnseme! 

imagine an adequate motive for aolsind: hoa 
practice. Jealousy among younger men, even among rivals, 18 
exceedingly uncommon. As a rule, English schoolboys and 
students at English Universities are more generous to one 
another than experience of human nature on a larger scale 
would lead us to expect. But if jealousy is uncommon, 
malignity may almost be said to be unknown. Even if th 

perpetrator of the last University hoax be an exception to the 
rule, it is difficult to understa: nd how malignity could be satis- 
fied by a temporary injury, which could only last for a few 
hours, and which would lead in the long run to the increased 
triumph and happiness of the individual injured. Nor is it 
often that malignity takes this form. One can conceive a man 
endeavouring to give pain to his enemy, but one cannot 
readily conceive of a man passing his enemy by, in order to 
strike a little blow at his enemy’s sister or his enemy’s mother. 
In theory, the scheme would be ingenious; but none but a 
very imaginative person would agree to try it, In the first 
place, the effect of the blow would be both uncertain and 
doubtful; nor could the assailant make sure of seeing 
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whether it fell heavily or rightly, or even whether it fell 
etall. This is enough to make it worthless as a piece of 
personal revenge or spite. The pleasure of revenge—like the 
pleasure of all passion—is the knowledge and feeling that the 
passion is being absolutely gratified. Shylock s delight in 
exacting his bond would have been lessened materially by his 
absence at the precise moment when the forfeit was being paid ; 
for what he wanted was, not so much Antonio’s flesh and blood, 
23 the sensation of taking flesh and blood from Antonio. A 
hoax, as an engine and instrument of malice, ought, therefore, 
to be of such a kind, that the author of it can stand by and sce 
the whole proceeding; otherwise, it is ineffectual, and unpro- 
ductive of pleasure. One of the most diabolical and ingenious 
of hoaxes is that imagined by Mr. Browning in his admirable 
poem of “ Pippa Passes.” A young Italian artist, Jules, has 
given mortal offence to a group of two or three young Italian 
rivals. They determine to wreak their vengeance on him by 
touching him with as keen a mental pain as human ingenuity 
can devise. Accordingly, they set the following trap for him. 
They take a common model—one of the girls under the protec- 
tion of an old Italian hag in the neighbourhood—and, con- 
cealing her occupation from Jules, persuade him that she is a 
young anil innocent girl, who has fallen in love with him. He 
marries her, and on their marriage morning she is taught to 
repeat to him some lines that suddenly reveal to him the whole 
infernal plot. Even this keen and subtle vengeance would be 
impalpable and unreal, if the poet did not, at the dénouement 
of all, make the rivals stand by and gloat over the ruin they 
had made. Passion of this kind does not find adequate satis- 
faction in the imagination of what might be, unless it can see 
for itself that what might be, is. This consideration is sufficient 
to make it clear that the Oxtord hoax was due, in all proba- 
bility, more to a species of clumsy brutality than to malignant 
and malicious spite. 

It must, however, be admitted that hoaxes differ. 
are hoaxes which are neither stupid, nor malicious, nor brutal ; 
but the difficulty lies in discovering where to draw the exact 
hue. There is probably a standard of art by which a legiti- 
mate hoax might be measured, and of which all illegitimate 
hoaxes would fall short. A hoax may perhaps be defined as a 
practical method of causing another to express, to indicate, his 
own eredulity, or ignorance, or vanity. The Berners’-street 
hoax, of which Theodore Hook gives us the history in “ Gilbert 
Gurney,’’ is not a hoax tried by its narrow definition, nor upon 
the whole ought it to be considered as such. The only pos- 
able merry point in it was the spectacle of an infinitude of 
bustle and trouble thrown away. It is very doubtful whether, 
except in a moment of supreme levity, such a sight could or 
ought to afford delight to a single human being. ‘here were 
doubtless humourous incidents here and there, connected with 
ve crowd and the blockage of the thoroughfares, but there 
was nothing humourous in the conception itself, or the object ; 
and as we have said, the thought of human industry and 
trouble wasted, is not at all, prima facie, a pleasant one. 
Whatever amusement it afforded must have been experienced 
wolety by the designer of the hoax, at the notion that he had 
been able, with slight machinery, to produce disproportionate 

esnlts; and would have been dissipated had he been gifted 
with second sight, to see all the real pain his hoax had given. 
Another example of a hoax, related in the same volume, seems 
eqnaliy beside the mark. The trick consisted in strewing 
ipecacuanha over the cheesecakes at an evening party, in 
order to make the guests who ate them sick. The anecdote is 
narrated with much zest by one of the heroes of the novel. 
There 3s nothing that changes more with different generations 
than dornestic fun. Every age has its own style and kind. 
Bet the age when such fantastical barbarities as these were 
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not sconted by society, can have been the age of none other 
bat George IV., the “ first gentleman in Europe.” 

‘he hoaxes that are tolerated now are of a more refined 
description, and may be said to fall under the above given 
vefration. The definition at once excludes the hoax of the 


tlass-list and all similar achievements. A man might be 
tacea im by the class-list hoax without being either credulous, 
or vain, or ignorant. If a class-list is printed at full length 


ui tae newspapers of the morning, there is no reason why it 
sould not be taken to be authentic; and if it turns out after 
xl to be a forgery, the only thing to be said is that some one 
has tied. In the lone run, society finds it best, when nothing 
tant 1s at stake, to accept a statement as true where the 
party making it has no sensible object in telling an untruth. 
A hoaxer, accordingly, of the kind in question, accomplishes 
bis object by turning round and lying to a number of people, 
who know nothing about him except that he is one of them- 
sires, amd that he must be a foolish fellow if it is worth his 
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trouble to tell a useless and unmanly lie. 
listening to any narration that is reasonable and plausible, is 
not creduleus, or ignorant, or vain. ‘The specimen of a perfect 
hoax, that fulfils the required definitions, would not be far to 
seek. The hoax played off some weeks ago upon the editor of the 
Cambridge newspaper comes under the category. It was a 
simple method of making the country editor publish to the 
world the fact that abysmal ignorance lay at the bottom of his 
paraded theological learning. A quack was exposed: and this 
is a legitimate end of a fair hoax. One more instance may be 
borrowed from the mishap that befell the Liverpool merchant, 
who some years ago wrote a detailed account of the horrible 
tragedies daily enacted in the Georgia railway carriages. He 
had gone to Georgia prepared to swallow any nonsense about 
the States, and had fallen into the hands of some clever 
natives, who made merry at his cost. He had been both 
credulous and ignorant; and if, as we suspect, he had coloured 
his account of what he thought he saw as well, he was vain and 
weak too. He paid the penalty accordingly, and a very fair 
lesson was in his person given to the simple-minded British 
traveller, who travels in an Heredotean spirit through a great 
continent without taking the trouble to try to understand it. 

Of such hoaxes, “ the hoax brutal,” if we may so term it, is 
a base and spurious counterfeit. It is simply a fraud practised 
on the good nature of intelligent people by a man who is not 
wiser or so wise as they, and who seeks to get an advantage 
over his superiors in sense by a stupid lie. The man who tells 
his neighbour that the Strand is stopped up may lead him 
thereby to go round by Oxford-street. Can it fairly be called 
a hoax, supposing the assertion is untrue? We cannot see 
that it is anything of the sort. It is a lie and nothing more or 
less, for which a buffoon who is mixing amongst us in the 
disguise of a gentleman gets a hearing on the strength of his 
assumed character. 


PROSPECTS IN LANCASHIRE. 


WulLz we are congratulating ourselves on the decline 
of the distress in the cotton districts, we learn that 
the Lancashire cotton manufacturers are girding up their 
loins for a race of prosperity which even Lancashire has 
never yet witnessed. The Factory Inspectors tell us that 
“the millowners expect a trade of which no one has 
ever yet seen the like.” The small manufacturers and men 
with borrowed capital are ruined, and will have to begin the 
world again as they may; the great capitalists, on the other 
hand, are constructing new mills, or enlarging the old ones. 
They foresee a want of mill-hands, and accordingly they are 
straining their faculties to invent newmachinery which will save 
human labour. We hear of new carding machines in a Man- 
chester mill, of which twelve are to do the work of seventy-five 
of those hitherto in use, saving the labour of fourteen opera- 
tives, and ten per cent. of waste. In other mills, self-acting 
apparatus is being introduced which will save one-third oi 
human labour. If a new mill is built it offers throughout a 
great economy of power, light, fuel, and fresh air, besides a 
great saving in labour. Everything denotes the expectation 
of an immense demand for cotton manufactured goods, and a 
diminished supply of workers. 

Mr. Potter pleaded in the Times that the mill-people should 
be kept near the mills, and was told that this was a manu- 
facturer’s question. During the last two years the cotton 
operatives have carried their labour into other markets and 
other channels. “ Boys and girls (it is said) have not been 
trained to mill-work for two years past. Again, considerable 
numbers of the mill-hands have left the business, never to 
return to it. Some thousands have emigrated; other thou- 
sands have migrated to various parts of the kingdom.” The 
passion of mill-hands for farming, gardening, and out-door 
labour is well known. It now appears that the Lancashire 
and Cheshire men and boys employed under the Public 
Works Act, and by gentlemen who are improving their estates, 
take to the severest out-door work with such good will taa‘ 
they are said to “ have become better hands at their new Wors 
than rural labourers often are to the end of their days. x wey. 
earn more than they have ever earned since the closirg 0! 
their mill, and their health and strength have improved 89 
much that they will bring up their boys to out-door labour, 
and perhaps keep to it themselves. Of the women, meantime, 
some are picking cotton in Queensland, or making money in 
service in other colonies, or working in Scotch or Yorkshire 
manufactories, or, in not a few cases, trying for the first tame 
in their lives to be housewifely and motherly in their homes. 
During the last two months 4,000 factory hands have been 
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absorbed in other trades, and 7,000 have left the district. 
Millowners are, in fact, resuming work in order to keep their 
old workpeople from being draughted into other trades. 

The woollen cloth trade of Yorkshire is active and healthy, 
and the mills are absorbing many ef the Lancashire hands. 
But the great pressure of work and demand for hands is said to 
be in and about Dundee, where jute is being largely employed 
in substitution for cotton, at a prodigious profit. The Lanca- 
shire mill-owners are not inattentive to what is going on in 
Dundee, where “ there is not only a diversified use of jute yarn 
for bedding and other furniture, and under-clothing, but an 
application of it to ladies’ dresses and gentlemen’s external 
garments.” The worst is past, and the best (the more sanguine 
believe) cannot be far off. 


COMMISSION. 


EpvcaTion aT ETron. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
No. IL.— 


In defending the present system of education pursued at our 
great public schools, Mr. Gladstone expressed his own opinion 
of its value by a parody of the well-known lines :— 


** Boys learn but little here below, 
And learn that little ill.” 


Pleasantry is not Mr. Gladstone’s forte; and his wit on this 
occasion was more injurious to himself than his opponents. 
Unintentionally he hit off, in this memorable doggrel, the two 
faults gencrally brought against our great public schools. It 
is urged that the education given at them is insufficient in 
quantity and bad in quality. If Mr. Gladstone admits that 
this accusation is well founded, he ought consistently to have 
supported Mr. Grant Duff’s proposed reforms. If public 
school education be at its worst, these reforms cannot make it 
worse than Perhaps, however, Mr. Gladstone is pre- 
pared to go farther, and assert that to teach little and teach 
that little ill is an condition of our public 
schools—a satire upon them, the justice of which we should be 
very slow to admit. If this be Mr. Gladstone’s estimate of 
public schools, it is not easily reconciled with the report of 
the Commissioners. Admitting more than ever that public 
school education is defective in compass, and not so efficient as 
it might be, they aver that it is satisfactory in what it pro- 
With the “ gencral scholarship ”—that is, the 
mastery of Latin verse and a certain amount of Greek and 
Latin philology—they find no fault. But they complain that 
at Eton—and the same remark applies to other great schools— 
little is taught in comparison with what the Commissioners 
think might be taught with advantage. If then, Mr. Glad- 
stone’s wit has little point it has less truth ; his libel on school 
education, for a libel it is, and on English boys, has neither 
smartness nor verisimilitude to recommend it. 

In fact, the real nature of the complaint against our public 
schools must not be misrepresented or distorted. We cannot 
afford that a subject of such grave and serious import 
should be waved aside by a jest. The public schools are an 
institution of this country,—a fifth estate, allowing the press 
to be the fourth,—-and every Englishman is concerned in 
their welfare. Four-fifths, at least, of the governing body 
of the nation, four-fifths of those to whom the guid- 
ance of its great national councils, the administration and 
interpretation of its laws are committed, derive their earliest 
and most permanent impressions of right and wrong, cheir 
first lessons of self-government, wisdom, and forbearance, 
from these public schools. The interest excited by this inquiry, 
the discussions caused by it, the various forms and places in 
which it is yentilated and weighed, all tend to show its para- 
mount importance ;—an importance justified as much by the 
magnitude of the interests involved, as by the services which 
such institutions have rendered and are yet able to render, more 
extensively, to the nation. If they are raised and improved, 
education generally is raised and improved ; if they degenerate, 
the fatal effects of that degeneracy are not confined to their own 
walls ; they overflow to the remotest bounds of this vast empire. 
It is not, therefore, as enemies, still less as foolish and blind 
avocates like Mr. Balston, of Eton, that we examine this 
Subject, and desire a fair hearing for the recommendations of 
her Majesty’s Commissioners. Their report is not only 
characterized by great moderation, but by an evident leaning 
to the system already pursued in our public schools. The most 
conservative of Provosts and Head Masters will hardly venture 
to accuse them of advocating extravagant reforms, or of a 
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esire to invalidate the old classical staple of education : Habeat 
secum serve tome —wwe will spare the rest of the quotation. The 
modicum of more utilitarian and modern learning recom- 




















mended by them is too small to alarm the most superstitious 
defenders of the old *égime; too small, we are afraid, to be of 
any practical utility against the confirmed prejudices of Head 
Masters, and the indolent prejudices of the boys themselves, 
unless it be strongly backed by the well-directed and con- 
tinuous pressure of public opinion. The progress of such 
reforms must, at the best, be slow and gradual; their success 
must be sought, not in the recommendation of the Commis- 
sioners or the interference of the Crown, but in the introduction 
of new blood into the governing and administrative element of 
the schools; above all things, by an improvement in the power, 
position, dignity, and emoluments of the Assistant Masters, 
upon whom, in fact, their efficiency so much depends. This 
class of men is, as a body, quite alive to the necessity of 
improvement, ready to admit the imperfections of the system 
which they administer, and really desirous to remove them. 
Drawn more freshly from the Universities, brought into more 
constant and immediate contact with the boys themselves, less 
wedded to old prejudices and antiquated routine, scholarlike 
and conscientious, they would, were their inflnence allowed free 
scope, keep up the education of our public schools to the 
standard of modern requirements, without impairing their 
classical proficiency or their manly influence. But at Eton, 
the largest of these schools, the Assistant Masters have no 
voice in the general management. Their counsel is not sought; 
their advice is disregarded. If not actually snubbed by the 
Provost and Head Master, they are silenced by traditional usage 
and the genius loci. So abuses creep in, defects are tolerated, 
and grow strong from year to year, which either would never 
have existed, or would have been easily corrected under a more 
liberal system of government. 

What is the consequence? The number of boys at Eton 
ranges from 800 to 900, The sole recognized training of the 
place is Greek and Latin. For we cannot admit that 
mathematics or French, as taught at Eton, can be considered 
as forming an essential part of its instruction, or are recognised 
to be so by the boys themselves. In fact, the authorities of 
Eton confess that they do not regard these modern additions 
to the ancient system with much complacency, nor de they 
seem to be at any pains to disguise their indifference from the 
boys themselves. The time allowed at Eton for mathematical 
teaching is three hours a week. And as if to show their con- 
tempt for such acquirements, the marks gained by a boy in 
mathematics, under the greatest disadvantages and discourage- 
ments, are rated, at examinations, as equal to one-fifth only of 
similar marks gained in classics. What, we ask, is likely to be 
the impression left on a boy’s mind, not only when at school 
but for years after, by such an impolitic and one-sided regula- 
tion as this? The highest scientific acquirements sink to zero 
in his estimation. A copy of clever verses—a merely mechanical 
exercise, compatible with the narrowest reading and the least 
employment of any intellectual faculty beyond that of the 
memory—stands unapproachably higher in his mind than pro- 
ficiency in a science which cannot be mastered without undivided 
attention, consecutive reasoning, and close analysis—faculties 
without which few men have ever attained conspicuous excel- 
lence. A statesman, a lawyer, a banker, or a railway 
director, may pass through life, without knowing the difference 
between longs and shorts. In fact, even at the two Universities, 
it is notorious that the most fluent of Latin versifiers are not 
generally the most successful in gaining University honours— 
our experience rather teaches the reverse; but without mathe- 
matics, or some equally effectual method of developing the 
intellectual energies, success at the bar, in the senate, or in the 
practical business of life, is not to be expected. Without 
mathematics, or its equivalent, a man in this nineteenth cen- 
tury might as well be out of the world as in it. Certamly he 
may bid adieu to all hope of becoming eminent. Though at 
Eton the boy may be taught to believe that mathematical 
science is five times of less value than Latin verse, in the world 
he will be undeceived—sternly and bluntly undeceived. He 
will find that for one case in which his classical attainments 
stand him in any stead, he will be called upon fifty times te 
exercise his scientific faculties; and that, in the business of the 
world, his school estimate of the value of the two acquirements 
is entirely reversed. 

Nor does the acquisition of French labour under less heavy 
discouragement. According to the account given by the Com- 
missioners, it appears from the evidence of the French master 
that, out of more than 800 boys attending the school, not more 
than one-tenth think of learning French. The report of the 
Commissioners on this head is so illustrative of the methods 
pursued by the authorities of Eton in reference to one of the 
most important of modern acquirements, that we must give the 
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“Mr. Tarver, the single teacher of French at Eton, though himself 
born in England, is the son of a French gentleman who held the same 
office before him. He has had temporary assistants for short periods, 
bhiefly in the summer,—not because his pupils increase in the summer, 
ut because they all come to him at once. Their French lessons are 
taken out of their hours of play, and in summer there is but a swall 
part of the day which they are willing to surrender. Twice, however, 


mit 
s 


c 
’ 
tm 


he has had an assistant from a different reason—on the first occasion, 
was ‘enforced’ by the then Head Master, Dr. Hawtrey, in order 
an Italian teacher who had no pupils, and appears to 


to provide f 
a competent instructor in French ; 


have been neither a successful nor 
on the second, ‘it was represented to him by some of the authorities 
that he ought to be assisted, owing, no doubt, to the sort of appeal the 
public had made to Eton in various newspapers,’ and he called in a 
french Protestant geutleman, who ‘ happened to be in the neighbour- 
hood,’ but did not retain him long Mr. Tarver himself has no 
recognised position in the school other than that of ‘a person holding 
1 describes himself—not untruly, as 


s€ 


the privilege to teach Frencl} ty i 
it seems—as ‘a mere objet de l ” He receives 10 guineas a year 
trom each pupil, aud gives each two or three hours a week. He 

cons his average attendance, which is mostly from the Fifth 
Form, at 80, or about one-tenth of the school. In July, 1862, he had 
ho learn is 


h 
75, and he has had as many as 130. Whilst the number wh 


small, the teacher is embarrassed by obstacles which, from no fault 

is, large f trate his efforts to teach. The study of French is 
omparative ty iseless if not steadily kept up. Being optional at Eton, 
it is not pursued continuously, but by fits and starts. It is taken u; 


and dropped irregularly; but as it involves an extra expense to the 
ie boy a sacrifice of some hours of play, we are not 


parents, ana tot 
that the attendance is often greatly reduced by the 


surprised to find 
most trivial reasons. A boy frequently begins in one school-term, and 


(P. 34) 


qagoes not return the next. 
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In reference to this branch of instruction without which 
b | 


at the present day no person can be considered as having re- 
. . . ° " ° . > 2.2 
eived the education of a gentleman, and ignorance of which 


there is scarcely any man of tolerable pretensions to good 


] ; 4 eae ] , . oF Se Ce 
breeding, that would not be ashamed to admit, the authorities 
it Eton care as much as boys in the first form. They never 
1 to have uly iD 


d beyond the standard of Eton boyhood. 
From the evidence given by the Head Master and Mr. Balston, 
the public might be led to imagine that the intellect of these 
gentlemen had been suddenly crystallized somewhere about 
their seventeenth year, and had never flowed or expanded after- 
warcs, They | * to that pleiocene era of schoolmasters, 
imbedded in ancient strata of prejudices, disentombed more to 
the astonish it than edification of modern times, and leaving 
the world aga it such things could ever have moved and 


When Mr. Balston was asked by 


~ 


vecetated upou t] earth, 


} 


the Commissioners, ‘** What measures he would adopt for keep- 


g up French, in the case of a boy who had learnt it?” he 
professed that he was not prepared to give an answer. “ Mr. 
Balston’s obj 1 appears to be,” add the Commissioners, 
‘that the teaching of classics at Eton is not so satisfactory 
that any time can safely be subtracted from it for other stu- 
dies.” A strange admission from one of his age and experience 
at Eton! If with all the means at its command, with no 


other study than that of classics recognised or encouraged by 
its principal authorities, the teaching of the classics, on Mr. 
n, is not satisfactory, the public will be in- 
chned to ask what chance or what hope there is that it ever 
xv) ] -—m 


vill be in a sat 


"9 ‘ ; 
baiston’s cont 


, eg 
ry state; and whether it is worth while 
to sacrifice all n 


n acquirements, such as French, German, 
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English literature, mathematics, and physical science, to an 
unattainable oliject. 

 eeerrg : ‘ c. ' 

Nor 1S Air. Daiston single in his hostility to these reforms. 


He has a worthy supporter and chief in the Head Master. 
ry" —_ fe 4 > bil bed - 
Yhe French Master reports that if he complains to the Head 
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oes not like to interfere.” 
es8 1S as unsatisfactory as can be. 


‘ 
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avail; “the Head-Master d 
the whole pro 


In fact, 
Desirous 
ascertaining the real nature of the case, the following ques- 
us were addressed to Dr. Goodford by the Commissioners. 
His answers will show that we have not understated the total 
inditterence felt by the authorities at Eton for this objet de luxe, 
as Mr. Tarver calls it, or their inability to emancipate them- 
selves from ancient and slavish prejudices. 

‘*(Lord Cl ) Would it not be considered necessary by the 

Eton to render obligatory a thing which they think 
ought to be part of an English gentleman’s education ?—I should 
say not. 


©3027. You w 


authorities of 


o 
the school time to its acquisition ?—No, not a day. 

** 3028. You do not intend to do so ?—No, 

“3029. Do you not think that it is a matter which a boy should 
be required to learn’—He ought to learn French before he came 
to Eton, and we could take measures to keep it up as we keep up 


English. 
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3530. What measures would you take to keep up French ?—and I 
awe ~ € what, ; . | ° \ . 

may also add, what measures do you now take to keep up E iglish at 

Eton?’—There are none at present, except through the ancient 

languages, 
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id not consider it necessary to devote any part of 
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3531. You can scarcely learn English reading and writing through 
Thucydides >—No. 

3532. (Sir S. Northcote.) You do not think it is satisfactory P— 
No, the English teaching is not satisfactory, and, as a question of 
precedence, I would have English taught before French. 

©3533. You do not consider that English is taught at present ?— 


No.” 


With these replies of Mr. Balston and the H 
fresh in their memories, we can feel no surprise t 


‘ad Master so 
at among the 


—" 


rec ymmendations of the Commissioners this shi uld be « ne—and 
not the least prominent: ‘ That the Provost and Fellows should 
be members of the Established Church, but not necessarily men 
educated at Eton.” 

How far the classical attainments at Eton, and the success of 
Eton boys in obtaining classical honours at the two univer. 
sities, warrant the insinuation that no time can be spared for 


} 1) a | 


other studies than Greek and Latin, we shall consider in ow 


next article. 


Tue Dayllad, the ministerial paper of Copeuhagen, says :—*“ The 
state of feeling in England is manitesting itself very clearly by the 
way in which the press, as well as the people, censure the Sovereign, 
and express their displeasure at (Jucen Victoria’s German sympathies, 
So much has been written about Prince Alfred’s journey to Berlin, 
and the reception of Beust and Augustenberg’s agents at the Queen’s 
private soirée, that tke ministerial paper, the (server, wrote an 
official article warning papers not to drag the ()ueen into political 
debates. This advice had not been given too s on, for tne LONDON 
REVIEW permitted itself lately to remind her Majesty that one may be 
very worthy of respect in private life, without, on that account, 
having the right to command thirty millions of Englishmen and 
Englishwomen in political matters.” 


THe Northern ladies are coming to the relief of Mr. Chase and the 
Federal Treasury by forming a league, and pledging themselves to 
purchase no goods cf foreign importation during the war—no tea or 
coffee, silks or laces, jewels or ornametts from foreign parts. The 


b 
cold is to be kept at h me ; but these fair ladies have no idea of 
bating their extravagances. At a masquerade ball in Madison Square, 
where everything was as gorgeous as if there were no war, or debt, 
or depreciated greenbacks, the hostess appeared in a coronal of 
living flame. Attached to her hoop-skirt was a small gasometer, and 
a connecting pipe, passing up between the elaborate braids of her 
back hair, secured the brilliant triumph at the risk of the wearer's 
life.—The Ind 
KING'S Ci 

Associates of Kine’s College, London, on the 13th instant:—H. 
W. Atkinson, PE Burbridge, H. Daukes, Bh. Drayner, C. L. Dutourg, 
J.T. Edgecome, T. W. Green, F. W. Groves, W. ‘I’. Newmarch, J. 5. 


Scott, C. Snosswell, W. M. Taylor, J. R. Tanks, J. S. Will. 


LLFGE, Lonpon.—The following gentlemen were elected 


THE Index publishes a statistical statement from its Nassau corre- 
spondent, showing that of 425 attempts to run the blockade fom 


that port alone, 563 were successful. 


OUR UNIVERSITY LETTER. 
CampripGE, May 18, 1564. 
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We are about to receive a return visit from the Oxford Rit 
Volunteers. It would be an admirable subject for a philosophical 
essayist to trace out the various changes made on society by the 
improvement of means of travel. Perhaps some illustration might 
be derived from the beneficial influence of the new line of railway 
which connects Oxford directly with Cambridge. Dim traditions 
still survive of a so-called “ pluck-coach ” which once conveyed the 
victims of one system of education to tempt the mercy of a distant 
race of examiners. How long ago it perished we know not; 
perhaps passengers of the class described would tind their welcome 
too cold to encourage a frequent repetition of the experiment. Its 
duties are now discharged by the line we have mentioned. People 
who don’t mind travelling at Great Eastern pace (a different thing 
from that commonly understood as “ railroad pace”), or changing 
ata couple ot “lifurcations,” may reach either University irom 
the other in about four hours. The results of some partial fusion 
between the society of the two places would probably be the 
extinction of some prejudices and the acquirement of some useful 
hints by each. More than one agreeable meeting has already 
taken place, such as the contest in athletic sports at Oxford this 
year, and the meeting of the two Volunteer corps, also at Oxford, 
last year. The present meeting will, we hope, encourage a little 
healthy emulation in the direction of military ardour. : 

The University corps are exposed to many peculiar vexations of 
their own. They are plunged in the midst of rival institutions, 
which have strong attractions for the undergraduate mind. The 
physical excellence of the place is strongly drawn to boats, cricket 
matches, and the hundred other pursuits, all of which have lately 
taken a fresh start. Boating especially claims and receives an 
absorbing devotion from its adherents, which jealously excludes 
all other amusements. “ A man who can row and won't row, should 
be made to row,” is the creed of every boat club ; and for him to 
absent himself from the river. to display his figure in knickerbockers 
and a rifle is a lamentable aberration from true orthodoxy. The 
prevalent sentiment which leads some men almost to worship 
successful prowess in rough athletic sport, leads them also to 
despise anything which may be even unfairly stigmatised as 
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effeminate and coxcombical. To play at soldiers, to exhibit your- 
self to nurserymaids in a becoming uniform all the afternoon, has 
a very suspicious look to the genuine undergraduate. He ex- 
presses himself in his simple dialect to the effect that the man in 
question must be a “ duffer’—the most comprehensive term of 
contempt in the dictionary of University slang. The consequence 
of this is that the corps leads rather a languid life. It keeps up 
its numbers tolerably, and when there is a special cause of excite- 
ment, it is possible to induce a certain quantity of preparatory 
drill. But, after all, it is rather up-hill work, and the stimudus 
to a great extent comes from above—from dons, and from the 
indefatigable and contagious enthusiasm of the commanding 
officer. The rifle-shooting, which in the University as elsewhere 
in the country, appeared for some time to have quite subordinate 
attractions, has now taken a more prominent position. ‘To be a 
good shot is, in the undergraduate’s creed, a legitimate object of 
ambition. Many have lately distinguished themselves in this 
direction, as appeared at the rifle-meeting held here last week. 
Colonel Baker and Captain Ross, both of the C. U. R. V., and 
both already known as shots far beyond Cambridge, made a re- 
markable display of their abilities in the small-bore competition. 
We may, perhaps, anticipate that the difficulty of keeping up much 
interest in the drill will continue to hamper the efforts of volunteers 
to extend the movement at the Universities ; whilst, on the other 
hand, their skill as marksmen will probably increase. 

To pass from this to the partially antagonistic employment, which 
excites so strong an interest at the Universities, the boat-races, 
which ended on Thursday, have resulted pretty much as we antici- 
pated. We cannot say much fer the style generally exhibited by 
the various crews. The struggle for supremacy on the Cam has 
for the present terminated in favour of Trinity Hall—a college 
which has for several years held a prominent position on the river. 
The first night, they started second, rapidly overhauled Third 
Trinity, and at Ditton Corner were apparently on the verge: of 
success. The nose of their boat was already burying itself in the 
fountain that rose from the rudder of their antagonists. The cox- 
swain, though experienced in many previous encounters, seemed to 
lose his head. He prematurely gave one touch to his yolklines, and 
the bows of Trinity Hall, instead of grating against the sides of 
Third Trivity, diverged right across the river, to the disappoint- 
ment of the partisans of the black and white. Third Trinity 
escaped for the time, but the next night saw Trinity Hall in pre- 
cisely the same position. The coxswain, who had doubtless passed 
an unpleasant interval, now used his adVantage more carefully. 
Trinity Hall this time described the correct curve round the corner, 
and, foot by foot, crept up to theirantagonists. After overlapping 
them for some distance, they finally bumped them at the Willows. 
They have since retained their position without much apparent 
difficulty. 

As we have given too much space to the amusements of the 
University, we may perhaps say a word on the question whether too 
much energy is not devoted to these and similar pursuits. The 
quantity of time, trouble, and money spent upon physical educa- 
tion is certainly remarkable. The old amusements of the cricket- 
field and the river have lost none of their attractiveness. There are 
nearly sixty boats on the Cam this term; in other words, over 
five hundred men, or one-third of the undergraduates, must have 
been daily engaged in the struggle. Within a few years a gymna- 
sium, a new tennis-court, and several new racket-courts and fives- 
courts, have arisen in the town. Foot-racing and the various games 
called specially “‘athletic sports” have sprung into fresh popularity. 
Besides these, the volunteer corps provides for many men who were 
formerly idle ; and with all this, and we might mention other in- 
stances, no sort of amusement seems to suffer from the rivalry. 
We do not wish to inquire into the origin of this tendency. 
There can be no doubt that it proceeds from causes much more 
general than any University regulations or peculiarities. Some of 
its results are obviously good, and we do not dwell upon them, be- 
cause they are too obvious to require a special indication. The 
question is whether the additional time devoted to exercise is with- 
drawn from study or from mere “loafing.” If from the latter, no 
one would regret the change. But it is frequently maintained that 
the studies excite less interest than formerly, and that there is a 
perceptible difference of tone in the character of our present stu- 
dents that they are more childish and less inclined to take an 
interest in the various important questions of the day than they 
were formerly. We confess ourselves unable to form any definite 
Opinion on this point. We can neither confirm nor dissent from 
Mr. Arnold’s statement, that the culture of the higher classes is 
falling off in thoroughness. Some peculiarities of public opinion 
in the country perhaps tend to throw a false light upon the state 
of the case. Thus, there is no political or theological question 
deeply moving men’s minds, such as to excite a profound interest 
In very young men. There is no division of parties comparable to 
that which existed at the time of the Reform Bill, or of the great 
Tractarian movement ; and, consequently, the youthful orators of the 
Union declaim to tolerably indifferent audiences, and the average 
undergraduate never finds himself drawn to exhibitions of enthu- 
Stasm. Even the important theological questions, which are now 
being discussed, scarcely reach (and it is perhaps as well that they 
should not reach) any but the most intellectual of their number. 
We merely hint at these causes, as being capable of accounting in 
Some degree for an appearance of mental indifference perhaps 
Susceptible of a false interpretation. It would be impossible fully 
to investigate them, or to appreciate their exact weight. Compe- 
tition in the special University studies we take to be as active as 
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ever, and the standard not materially altered. One suggestion 
perhaps sums up all that the University can effectually do. Many 
of the causes of the decline of study, supposing that decline to 
exist, are beyond its reach. To cram knowledge into men by 
brute force of examination is a hopeless task ; it is, however, pos- 
sible to provide an education of more intrinsic value, whose 
attractions may trike some sparks out of half-educated minds. 
The first step to reform should be, as I argued at some length in a 
former letter, to introduce some new branches of study, in a more 
effective way than has hitherto been attempted. 

The scheme for the “ Poll” course, to which I was then referring, 
has since been promulgated, and has become the subject of one of our 
discussions in the arts schools. Those discussions are rarely of a 
very animated kind. The dignity which hedges a Vice-Chancellor 
seems to spread a certain solemnity over the assembly of which 
he is the presiding officer. Members of the Senate rise but seldom, 
put their questions in a subdued tone of voice, and do not venture 
upon brilliant oratorical flights. It is depressing to address an 
audience in quality as critical as that which generally fills the floor 
of St. Mary’s on a Sunday afternoon, consisting in quantity 
perhaps of twenty individuals, curiously divided from each other by 
a complicated system of long tables and large square wooden 
pillars. The debate, with a report of which I do not intend to 
trouble you, was perhaps not an exception, and was limited chiefly 
to a strong condemnation of the proposed scheme by two or three 
gentlemen. The objections urged, and most strongly felt, were 
very shortly and forcibly summed up by one of the tutors of 
Trinity College. According to him, it was unworthy of the 
University to profess to teach subjects which they could not teach 
thoroughly, and it was unworthy of the University to discourage 
men by its regulations from going out in honours. To 
explain these reasons it must be understood, that by the 
new plan the present examinations would be substantially retained, 
but compressed into seven in place of nine terms. The remaining 
two terms would be devoted to an examination in place of that for 
the present professorial certificates. Now, this last examination 
would, it was contended, be a mere attempt to impose on the 
public rather in the fashion of some private schools. There are 
well-known academies or institutions where botany, geology, poli- 
tical economy, metaphysics, and various other branches of a sound 
English education are taucht in two months. The result, as repre- 
sented to parents, would be that the poll-man learnt some porten- 
tous science, and even took honours in it, for it is proposed to 
arrange the new classes in order of merit. The practical result 
would be that the poll-man would spend such few hours of his last 
May Term as he condescended to save from cricket and rowing, in 
getting up a smattering of somebody’s analysis of some other gen- 
tleman’s manual on political economy. The main objection to the 
scheme, however, was the last ; for, bad as the proposed scheme 
may be in its educational views, it is not much worse than 
the present. A strong dislike is felt to riveting upon the 
University an alteration which has been universally condemned 
from the day on which it was passed: I mean the alteration by which 
the time for poll-men was made shorter than that required for 
taking honours. The bad effects of this have been conspicuous, 
and a return to the old system is almost universally desired. The 
adoption of the scheme now before us would necessarily retard, if 
it did not altogether put a stop, to an assimilation between the two 
classes of students. It is now a clear gain of half a year or more 
to a man who is about to take orders or be called to the Bar, if he 
will abandon all thoughts of taking an honour degree. The new 
scheme would even increase this gain, by placing poll-men in 
classes arranged in order of merit, and which would, therefore, be 
a sort of pseudo-honour classes, as a reward for absurdly trifling 
and superficial knowledge. I hope, however, that the feeling of 
the University will be expressed with sufficient strength to prevent 
the adoption of the scheme—at least in its present form. 

I may mention one item of news, which has excited some 
curiosity. Mr. Marcus, the well-known German assistant in the 
University Library, has been rather summarily dismissed by the 
syndicate, not indeed directly, but by a “re-organisation” of the 
library staff, of which his dismissal is the only pr: tical conse- 
quence. As the syndicate speak in high terms of his character, 
and assign no reason for this rather harsh step, there is some 
desire to know how they can justify their conduct. A discussion 
which is to take place in the Arts School on Friday will, it is to 
be hoped, enlighten us. 





THE CHURCH. 


LONDON CURATES. 


We have heard more than once astonishment expressed that 
curates should be so numerous. To us, on the other hand, it 
seems much more surprising that in London, at all events, 
any curates should be found at all, especially men of social 
position, liberal education, and good family ; still more, in the 
numerous, unenviable localities in which this vast metropolis 
abounds. It has been well said that one half of the inhabitants 
of London has no knowledge nor even the least conception 
what the other half is doing,—how it eats and drinks—how its 
time is spent—what are its pleasures or its griefs. To the 
denizen of the West End, quarters bestudded with a popula- 
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tion as large as ancient Babylon are as much unknown as 
Babylon itself, perhaps even more. If an educated gentleman 
of the present day could be dropped into the midst of ancient 
Rone or Athens, he would hardly find himself more at a loss 
than he would in London over the water, or in the intermin- 
able labyrinth of Bethnal Green. Yet in all these places, 
separated from each other not so much by local distance as by 
the impassable boundaries of social prejudices and habits, there 
is to be found a class, everywhere labouring, and everywhere 
exhibiting the same characteristics of education, breeding, and 
social refinement,—and that class is the London curates. Dip 
where you will in this unwieldy metropolis—in it poorest or its 
anhealthiest districts—everywhere is a curate to,be found, 
living, lodging, and teaching, where you would seek in vain for 
others of the same social equality, labouring from year to year 
without a single complaint of drudgery or hardship. At the 
close of the day the merchant hurries away from his counting- 
house; the spruce clerk, the broker, the assurance agent, hails 
his familiar omnibus, glad to breathe for the next fourteen 
hours the ezlivening atmosphere of Brompton, Bayswater, or 
Kensington. He would not, for any salary you could offer 
him, be condemned to the dull city, in its most respectable 
quarters. He would as soon almost be condemned to the 
treadmill as sentenced to pass his life, to sleep, to board, 
to labour, through one dull unvarying round, cireumscribed by 
grimy walls and everlasting chimneys, in Spitalfields, the 
Minories, Wapping, or the London Docks. 

To most of our readers, we are aware that such names are 
names only, and nothing more. They are names to which the 
politer inhabitant of London can attribute no distinct mean- 


ing; with which he can call up no distinct associations. And 
therefore, when we say that in these and other districts less 
desirable than these, gentlemen of good. birth and hberal 
education, accustomed from their youth to the best society, 
refined in their habits, fastidious in their tastes, fond as such 
men are of the pleasures of cultivated English country-life, 
spend their best years, without murmuring, without the excite- 
ment of novelty, without change of scene or hope of advance- 
ment, surrounded by fellow-men who cannot sympathise with 
them, understand their feelings, or even appreciate their 
motives, we feel that we are stating a truth denuded of half 
its real vigour. What that sacrifice to duty is, few of our 
readers can realize, because they have never been called upon to 
make it; because, also, what they would never submit to, a 
London curate is supposed to take upon himself, as one who 
is, anil ought to be, swayed by higher and holier motives than 
ordinary men. Be it so; but the sacrifice is not less on that 
account, nor ought it to be less regarded. Nothing but these 
higher considerations could induce men to submit to social 
privations, to spheres of labour most repugnant to their 
natural, most opposed to their acquired, feelings and senti- 
ments. One has heard often of the hardships of missionary 
life—of the hazards to which the preacher of the Gospel is 
exposed in distant lands, among benighted heathens; but the 
missionary has the excitement of high enterprise, his career is 
watched and encouraged by sympathizing thousands; his evan- 
gelical labours are not without their present and visible reward 
in the estimation of his countrymen. He may add new pages 
to the history of science without being thought to trench upon 
bis evangelical calling; he may open new fields of labour or 
commercial enterprise, or solve problems connected with the 
earth’s surface, which have puzzled “generations of scientific 
inqutrers ;—in short, though not without its thorns, his career 
has its crowns and garlands. Not so the conscientious curate 
labouring in the real wildernesses of London parishes—wilder- 
messes far more appalling to human sense than plains of 
uninhabited sand, or interminable forests. Except for the one 
rigid sense of duty, he has nothing to cheer or encourage him. 
Years of faithful, undeviating, earnest labour may be spent 
among a population, who, when all is done, wi!l think that he 
has done no more than he was bound to do; exactors to the 
uttermest farthing; rigid censors of his failings; keen-sighted 
to his faults; and far from alive to his virtues. 

We repeat, that so far from wondering that such men are 
numerous, we wonder they are to be found at all. The existence 
among us of such a body of men is a sight that should make 
the cynical and censorious pause in their judgments; should 
inake the thoughtful more indulgent, if such men are some- 
times carried away by a fit of enthusiasm or harmless extrava- 
gance, not altogether conformable to the stern demands of cold 
and worldly prudence. It is a good thing for this country that 
such men should have a spark of unworldly enthusiasm within 
them—a small fire to cheer them in their arduous and self- 
denying tasks. It is the last thing the world should complain 
of; for what reward does the world render them for services 
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which no other men of their social grade would perform for 
five times their reward? Let our readers consider for a 
moment what it is to have—we say not in the commonest 
country districts, but in every populous quarter of this great 
voleano—men of gentle birth and liberal education carrying 
home to the squalid houses of the metropolitan poor, not only 
the truths of religion, but lessons of order, contentment, and 
resignation. Except through their instrumentality, how could 
a tense of order and submission ever come home to the masses 
otherwise than in the most repugnant form, with visions of the 
policeman, the magistrate, and the gaol? We admit that the 
London curates may have little direct influence over the roving 
male population of this metropolis. The “roughs,” as they are 
called, and even the more respectable skilled workmen, do not 
come directly within the curate’s reach. ‘They would, probably, 
in their proud and defiant independence, resent any attempt at 
instruction not of their own choosing. But proud as the one is, 
and indifferent as is the other, both are reached by a tenderer 
tic: —both have wives and children, both feel as the commonest 
of Englishmen feel, even to the coarsest natures, the strength 
of that tie; and if they feel it not themselves, it is imposed 
strongly upon them by the force of that public opinion which is 
omnipotent with the lower orders of this nation. The women 
are accessible from their sense of dependence still more, because, 
ill-educated and often degraded as they may be, they cling 
to certain religious ordinances which bring them within 
the influence of the Church. The children frequent the 
Sunday-school, now more attractive by its annual jaunt to 
Hampstead, or periodical tea-meetings. The only glimpse 
they ever obtain of a better and happier nature, of the blessing 
of orderly and good behaviour, is associated with these Church 
festivals. Politicians will dream that this sense of order is to 
be attributed to their institution of an occasional policeman 
tramping dreamily along the outskirts of populous thorough- 
fares ; the political economists will appeal to their lectures on the 
folly of insubordination as the chief cause of this improvement. 
We will not deny to either their due meed of praise ; but should 
the time ever come, unhappily for England, when the real 
centres of parochial organization and order are withdrawn, 
and no more curates are to be found of the stamp, breeding, 
bearing, and self-denial, now happily existing among us, 
political economy and policemen would prove very ineffectual 
preachers and ministers of peace and order. They would be 
swept away, like straws upon a torrent, before that fierce spirit 
of insubordination which seems at times to animate the mass 
of the working population. 

And what is their reward? An inkstand, a teapot, or a 
Bible, after twenty or thirty years of hard, enduring, and 
uncomplaining slavery in their charitable calling. This, and 
sometimes not so much; for we can hardly call the poor 
stipends paid to the London curates by the name of wages. 
These stipends vary from £70 to £150 a year. In the west-end 
parishes £100, or £125, or £150 are paid to the senior curates, 
and less to the juniors. But whatever advantages may seem 
to be connected with this larger rate of remuneration, are more 
than counterbalanced by the narrow and unwise restrictions 
imposed upon them by their incumbents. They are compelled 
to lodge within the boundaries of the parish; and they must of 
necessity live in a respectable street, and in rooms of a superior 
class. What tradesman or lodging-house keeper will let in St. 
James’s, or St. George’s, Hanover-square, or in the region of 
Belgravia, two tolerably furnished apartments for half, or even 
three-fourths of a curate’s salary ? And when that proportion 
has been expended on rent, how is the remainder to be eked 
out in clothes, books, stationery, food, firing, and the charity 
which is daily demanded of him, however poor he may be? . If 
the labourer is worthy of his hire, what is a curate’s hire, 


. . . oe 1? JO 

we would ask, and what his valuation at this rate: Nor 
, , Pe They 

are rectors and vicars always considerate masters. They 


insist that the curate shall employ himself exclusively in 
parochial work. They rigidly exact from him his whole time, 
often forbidding him—unjustly, we think, and unwisely—to 
impreve this slender pittance by occasional teaching or Jectures. 
Worse than all, there are some rectors in London who neither 
recognize themselves, nor tedch others to recognize, the social 
claims of their curates. Their hospitality is not for those who 
are labouring with them—who in all things (preferment alone 
excepted) are their equals—and for whom they, of all men, 
ought to feel and show the greatest consideration. 

Nor is there any education more expensive than theirs; por 
any that yields such a scanty and precarious return in worldly 
estimation. Many of them have been brought up at the 
public schools; all of them at some college or other. Halt 
the sums spent in fitting them for the'r ninistry would have 
yielded in trade a liberal profit. Fathers are beginning to 
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discover this truth. And as Commerce daily sweeps within its 
circle a larger and higher class, as it provides a field worthy of 
better energies than it did, the Church itself begins to feel the 
consequences. ‘The number of London curates does not keep 
pace with the increase of the population. The old supply is 
rapidly diminishing, and another class has not yet risen in 
sufficient abundance to take its place. A new generation is 
springing up, but not of that blood which heretofore has flowed 
in the veins of the London curate. 





FINE ARTS. 





THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


ENGLIsu painters may learn much from the picture by M. Tide- 
mand, a large and important work representing an old Norwegian 
duel; it has less effort about it, and more naturalness than most 
of our painters would have shown had they attempted a picture 
which necessarily carries the art to the very verge of the horrible 
and the repulsive. Few men who would have chosen such a sub- 
ject as this deadly fight with axes, could, in imagining the frightful 
scene, have kept within the just bounds which good taste sets in 
painting as in everything else. They would have horrified us with- 
out a touch of pity, or sympathy, or even curiosity and interest 
as to the motive of the quarrel. The limit is one easily trans- 
gressed, as we often see. There is, for example, a drawing by 
Mr. J. Gilbert, in the Water Colour Exhibition, of a somewhat 
similar incident, full of cleverness and power, where two men have 
rushed upon one another in an angry moment of some gambling 
affair ; one is seen bleeding profusely, while the other coolly wipes 
his rapier with his handkerchief in odious and disgusting indif- 
ference. In this fierce Norwegian duel, the victor, mortally wounded 
himself, and borne helpless in the arms of two of the party, looks 
with remorse towards his enemy, now stretched dead upon the bench. 
There is no more display of the horrible than was indispensable to the 
story, and the attention is drawn from it to the consternation in the 
countenances and attitudes of the people suddenly alarmed by the 
fight, and the wretched wife who embraces her lifeless husband. 
The absence of all exaggeration is another good quality in the 
picture ; the only question is whether in this respect the figures 
are not almost too rigidly arranged, each in an attitude which 
may be expressive, but wants the energy of movement and 
the excitement natural to the subject. The blind fiddler, 
his playing stopped, groping in the air for fear, is an admirable 
figure ; the group carrying the wounded man is equally good and 
particularly well composed. In colouring it is-remarkably natural 
in the general grey tone of the large smoky kitchen of a public- 
house, lit as much by the fire as by the daylight from the hole in 
the roof. The story is most forcibly told throughout. We see that 
jealousy has been the cause of the fierce and desperate fight, made 
more reckless and savage by the beer-drinking which is seen still 
going on, by the man coming up out of the cellar with a foaming jug. 
M. Tidemand is the painter of the Norwegian subjects which created 
so much interest in the International Exhibition—the “ Meeting of 
the Haugians,” a religious sect in Norway, and other works of 
great merit. Another picture by a foreign artist, M. A. Legros, 
called “Ex Voto” (230), though by no means so remarkable for 
general ability as that just noticed, is a work that should not be 
passed by without remarking the firmness and good drawing of the 
women, most of whom are past the age of beauty, who have come 
out into the country to kneel before a wayside shrine. The subject 
13 One with which we in England can have small sympathy, but we 
can appreciate the expression of strong religious feeling in the 
countenances of these simple-hearted worshippers. Artistically 
the picture is unpleasing, on account of its large size, which assumes 
an importance that does not belong to the work, and from the 
figures being piled up as it were to show each when the ground is 
nearly flat ; the colouring, too, is on a much lower tone than our 
landscape painters choose as more nearly that of natural daylight. 
It is remarkable of all the foreign landscape painters, less of the 
‘rerman perhaps than any, that the tone of colour adopted resembles 
the effect of gaslight rather than pure daylight, the shadows being 
sharply defined and dark. 

Mr. G. F. Watts is one of the painters of admitted ability whose 
works have for many years been ignored by the Academy. He may 
never have quite fulfilled the high promise of his five cartoon of 

‘Caractacus,” even in the great fresco which he executed in the 
hall of Lincoln’s Inn ; but his portraits and some other easel pic- 
tures have placed him in the highest position as an artist of original 
Senius and great refinement of study. As frequently happens, the 
lind outruns the hand, and we see artists attacking great canvases 
full of enthusiasm and grand ideas, and failing to realize them, 
while some smaller work, esteemed by them a bagatelle, uncon- 
Sclously receives the touch of genius they thought it unworthy of. 
We look at Mr. Watts’s large design for sculpture (437), to be exe- 
cuted in ivory, gold, bronze and colour combined, as Phidias did 
his famous statues of the gods for the Hypethral temples, with 
amazement at its unfitness and its being the work of a really great 
artist. The subject is, “Time and Oblivion.” Time with his 
scythe holding Oblivion by the shoulder, who hides his head, and 
Pauses ere he departs ; the sun is seen on one side, and the moon 
on the other in the background, which would be in low relief, and 
Coloured and gilded as in the design, while in front of the figures is 














the globe of the earth. But, except as a work in alto relievo, it is 
impossible for sculpture, and even then it is not composed with 
that care that the sculptor’s work demands. From this we turn to 
the artist’s little picture, called “ Choosing” (395), only the head of 
a fair girl smelling a rose, blushing in the morning light, and are 
struck with the delicious colouring, and the soft melting forms of 
the features, and the light silky hair that all but moves in the 
breeze. How is it that this faculty is not at command of its owner 
for higher themes ? 
We have already remarked upon the pictures of some of the 
gayer artists who bid fair to become the academicians of the 
future ; with these should be includéd some others. Mr. A. 
Hughes appears to have so far ripened his peculiar method of 
colouring, that his pictures of this year are more mellow in tone 
with much less of that livid hue which was so offensive to the 
eye in his former pictures. “The Music Party ” (62) is both rich and 
harmonious in colour, and the expression of the heads, allowing for 
a little over-sentimentalism, denotes thoughtfulness and fine feeling. 
The party of the lady and gentleman and little child are listening 
“to the spirit ditties of no tone” suggested by the lines from 
Keats. In 384, the artist has attempted an almost impossible 
subject, which, again, has been suggested by a poet; in this 
case by a line of George Herbert’s—“ Then by a sunbeam I will 
climb to Thee.” He paints this as three little children at church 
playing with a sunbeam that flickers through the painted glass 
window, casting colours about in every direction on the pavement, 
on the groups of clean-clad country people of the congregation, all 
of which the painter, in his fancy for bright, pure colours, displays 
with infinite trouble, but we cannot say with a success to reward 
him. There is a littleness in it which is rendered the more unac- 
ceptable by the mawkish sweetness attempted in the countenances 
of the clodpates with their sweethearts and wives ; we should say 
that the prevailing physiognomy of our rural population is not 
angelic. Still there is reason for faith ia Mr. Hughes ; and his other 
work, “ Silver and Gold” (486), confirms this by its quieter and 
more unromantic style. This is simply a picture of an old lady 
walking with her pretty granddaughter in a garden. (554) “The Sun- 
beam,” by W. M. Egley, is a picture remarkable also for high finish, 
which may well be compared with Mr. Hughes's as another version, 
after Tennyson. Mr. H. Wallis, like Mr. Hughes, has been learn- 
ing to modulate positive colours into a more harmonious chord, 
under Italian skies. (225) “ Winnowing Corn at Capri” is at any 
rate a conscientious study, although we can see that the painter 
entered upon his task prepossessed in favour of all sunlight 
shadows being as blue as the sky. This is a great improvement, 
however, upon his pre-Raphaelite vagaries. Mr. Stanhope's 
“Penelope” (476)—a picture, full of dark, mysterious colour in 
the background, with a huge embroidery frame, before which 
stands Penelope, at her endless task, with a lady companion— 
possesses something in the expression of the heads and the general 
style of the work which speaks of genuine faculty for the art, if its 
possessor will only consent to paint intelligibly. There is nothing 
in this to indicate the chaste wife of Ulysses. The figure might 
be any Penelope of the middle ages. Mr. F’. Sandys, again, is a 
painter who chooses odd subjects, but, nevertheless, with all his 
wilfulness, shows originality and good painting, as in “ Morgan-le- 
Fay” (519). Mr. R. B. Martineau may be noticed in the same class 
for his study of “ A Woman of San Germano” (518) ; and here we 
are glad to observe more nature and bolder painting than in those 
extremely laboured productions of his, as highly wrought in the 
painting as in the sentiment. Mr. Whistler paints subjects sadly 
below the merit of his pencil, cleverly executed though they are, 
especially the Chinese porcelain painter (593), called “ Die Lange 
Lizen—of the six marks,” which is so true to nature, we could 
fancy it was at least a study in Pekin. Mr. W. Gale quite sustains 
his name for minute and careful study in 595, “Syrian Tellalim 
journeying,” but here again surely the subject is threadbare, and 
the artist must be tired of pluming his wings. Mr. Heaply has 
painted more than one clever picture—notably his “ Kepler taken 
for an Astrologer” of last year—but we observe the same fault of 
overcrowding the canvas with objects, nearly all on the same plane 
in his “ Bernard Palissy taken for a Coiner” (592); yet there 
are many excellent points of technical skill in this also. Mr. Ros- 
siter has been making steady progress from the small pictures, 
rather timidly painted, with which he began ; in his work of “St. 
Margaret, the Scottish maiden whom Claverhouse chained to a 
post on the sands to be drowned by the rising tide,” there is much 
to admire in the general good work of the picture, though the 
subject is one too much of the sensational order, and thus required 
the greatest skill and art to remove it from being common and 
artificial. An artist must of course choose subjects that he feels he 
prefers, or he will paint but tamely ; it is not for us to dictate, 
though we may be allowed to say that choice of subject is & matter 
that an artist has most to think of when he is master of his hand 
and his material. Mr. Pettie, whose name 1s comparatively new in 
our exhibitions, has chosen a good subject in 471, = George Fox 
refusing to take the Oath at Houlker Hall, 1663 5. but here we 
see the want of good firm painting, and more study of individuality 
and character in the heads, But in all these pictures there are to 
be noticed very hopeful signs for the future of our painters, and we 
can only wish that artists may become more and more sensible to 
the advantages to be derived from literary culture pursued with 
their art, as a relief and an exercise for refining, and, so to speak, 
modelling the taste. This is the only way to avoid the trite 
conventionalism which is so much the bane of art. 
We have purposely reserved the pictures of lady artists, which 
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really deserve a niche to themselves. Mrs. Ward especially has | 


surpassed all her previous successes. Her “ Young Princes in the 
Tower” (565) is a little historical work of great merit, good 
technically, we might say masterly, simple, unaffected, and true 
in treatment, while it tells the story perfectly and with touching 
reality. Miss Osborn’s “For the Last Time” (555)—a picture of 
two beautiful sisters, pausing at the door for one sad instant, as if 
afraid to disturb the eternal repose of the dead, even to lay flowers 
upon the lifeless form of a mother. The idea is almost too painful ; 
yet it is suggested with so much beauty and so much interest, that 
we forgive the slight forcing of the treatment. Miss Coleman has 
painted the scene from Thackeray’s “ Esmond” of Mistress Beatrix 
coming down stairs, her candlestick in hand, to welcome Esmond— 
a picture not badly composed, but deficient in life and action, and 
failing to represent the candlelight effect. Mrs. F. Lee Budell 
contributes a very nicely painted figure of a lady parting from her 
old love-letters ; and Mrs. C. Newton’s charmingly painted half- 
length, called “‘ Sebaste ” (380) must be included amongst the best 
of the pictures by the lady artists. 

The landscapes and portraits will form the subject of a future 


article. 





MUSIC. 


Tue reappearance of Mdlle. Pauline Lucca as Valentine in the 

“ Huguenots,” at the Royal Italian Opera on Thursday week, more 
than confirmed the favourable impression which that artist made 
by her three performances last season. Even under the disad- 
vantage of a cold, her dramatic and vocal capabilities were so 
manifest as to justify very high anticipations for her future career. 
Her voice is a pure soprano, of extensive compass, bright and 
penetrating, without the slightest approach to shrillness or harsh- 
ness, and capable both of passionate declamation and tender 
expression. Her intonation is exact and her execution sure, 
while her action is both earnest and graceful. She has, moreover, 
every advantage of youth, and a personal appearance that raises 
a favourable prepossession which her merits fully justify. In the 
duet with Marcel in the second act, and, again, in the more 
arduous scene with Raoul at the end of the third act, she was 
alike admirable. Signor Mario, as Raoul, surprised those who had 
been lamenting the deterioration of his vocal powers by singing as 
if he had retraced ten years of his career. With the exception of 
a slight occasional huskiness and the artful avoidance of one or 
two high chest notes, his performance was nearly equal to that of 
his best days. In the duel septet, and again in the great duet 
with Valentine, his strong will overcame all physical disabilities, 
and he produced as great an effect as on any previous occasion. 
Herr Schmid, who was to have been the Marcel, was prevented 
from appearing by illness, and the part was undertaken by Signor 
Attri, whose performance was careful and intelligent, but somewhat 
wanting in the fierce zeal and rugged bearing of the rough old soldier. 
On Saturday, “ Roberto il Diavolo” was given, with Mdlle. Lagrua, 
for the first time, as Alice ; and Signor Naudin, also for the first 
time, as Roberto. Mdlle. Lagrua excels rather in the tragic and 
declamatory style, than in parts of a more subdued character. 
Hence, in Alice, there is scarcely sufficient scope for the exercise 
of her best powers. She played it, however, without exaggeration 
or undue demonsirativeness, and the only fault that could be found 
was in an occasional over-elaboration of vocal ornament, which 
was somewhat opposed to the simplicity of the peasant maiden, 
and sometimes in rather violent contrast to the seriousness of the 
situation. The performance, however, was earnest in intention and 
powerful in execution. Signor Naudin, as Roberto, scarcely 
realized the character of the high-bred Norman knight in courtly 
and dignified demeanour, but manifested much earnest power in 
the more impassioned and demonstrative scenes. His singing was 
careful and well-intentioned throughout; but the part scarcely suits 
him so well, either vocally or dramatically, as that of Masaniello, 
in which he made his greatest success. The continued illness of 
Herr Schmid again occasioned Signor Attri’s appearance in his 
stead. By his performance as Bertramo, especially under the cir- 
cumstances, this gentleman has decidedly advanced his position 
here—it was by far the most successful effort he has yet made: it 
was, indeed, so good as to need no allowances in deprecation of 
criticism. Without being remarkable or striking, it was sensible 
and judicious throughout. The “Sonnambula” was given on 
Monday, the Amina, of course, being Mdlle. Adelina Patti, whose 
charming performance of that part is one of her most successful 
achievements. Signor Naudin was the Elvino, and M. Faure the 
Count, both for the first time, and both with that success which 
such artists can scarcely fail to achieve ; although Signor Naudin’s 
Elvino, like his Roberto, is not exactly in the style best suited to 
his powers. 

At Her Majesty’s Theatre two new singers made their appearance 
on Tuesday in that immoral opera the “ Traviata.” Mdlle. Sinico, 
as the consumptive lady of the demi-monde, is neither the best nor 
the worst representative of the part that we have seen. She has 
a clear soprano voice, not remarkable either for quality or power, 
a slight tendency to sing sharp, and no special talent as an actress. 
Still her performance was full of intention, and gained on her 
audience as the opera proceeded until she ended by achieving a 
very fair success. Signor Fagotti, who appeared for the first time 
as Germont, has a light and rather thin barytone voice, not very 
extensive in compass, but well under control in passages of execu- 
tion. Signor Gardoni, who was to have appeared for the first 
time here as Alfredo, was prevented by indisposition, and was 














replaced by Signor Malvezzi, whose performance was more than 
respectable and should be exempt from criticism under the 
circumstances. 

The fifth Philharmonic Concert, on Monday, was one of the 
most satisfactory of the season. The instrumental selection, as will 
be seen by the programme, was excellent in quality and variety :— 

PART I, 
SG OE EE RENO Wo pcnnnavedans eater sanasincossnteease 
Aria, “ Ha, wie will ich triumphiren,’’ Herr Mayer- 
bof (° Th Boregtin”)....scccsssccevcvessascethWebvecdies Mozart. 


Haydn, 


Concert-Stiick, Pianoforte, Madame ArabellaGoddard Weber. 
Cavatina, Mdlle. Bettelheim, ** Son leggiero”’ (‘* Maria 
Oe RG D ctnssncccvescccctcccecassccnssecicansenscasdoass Donizetti. 


Overture, * Leonora ”” oo ic.ccsccecccsccchecsencaccaccescecece Beethoven. 


PART II 

Sinfonia in A (Ttalias) ... 0.0siscccsvsssvvtorsvevecscendcbesss Mendelssohn. 
Aria, Mdlle. Bettelheim, “Non pii mesta” (‘‘La 

SRE DP nndbavescscnsocscnnccccspancapessentonsaseagns Rossini. 
Prelude and Fugue alla Tarantella, Pianoforte, 

Madame Arabella Goddard ...............:cccceeeeeee . Bach. 
Duetto, Mdile. Bettelheim and Herr Mayerhofer, 

“ Bella Imago” (“ Semiramide”’) .................0065 Rossini. 
Grand Exhibition March: ...........cccssssccevsccscsecsveses Auber. 


The symphonies, as opposite as possible in style, were each ad- 
mirable of their kind. ‘The clear and distinct form and bright 
quaint humour of Haydn, and the deeper sentiment and more im- 
pulsive passion of Mendelssohn, are alike reflected in the works 
chosen. The earnest and serious style of Beethoven’s gigantic 
overture, and the brilliant and exciting spirit of Auber’s occasional 
piece (marvellous as the work of so old a man, written, moreover, 
for a fugitive purpose), were also in excellent contrast. Madame 
Arabella Goddard never played with more marvellous power, bril- 
liancy, and certainty than on this occasion. Her wonderful facility 
and unconsciousness of difficulty, however, lead her too frequently 
into a rapidity of performance unsuited to the intentions of the 
composer. This was the case even in Weber's impetuous Concert- 
Stiick, and still more so in Bach’s prelude and fugue. As exhibi- 
tions of unlimited command of the instrument, nothing could be 
more admirable, but a little less facility would have been preferable 
if inducing a more deliberate tempo. The German basso scarcely 
realized the expectations formed from his reputation ; while 
Madlle. Bettelheim evinced some want of judgment in attempting 
an air like “‘ Non pili mesta,” which requires a lighter and more 
flexible voice to execute its florid and elaborate passages. The 
strength of the concert, however, was, as it should be, in its or- 
chestral selection, and this was excellent and its performance ir- 
reproachable. The Prince and Princess of Wales were present. 
At the next concert Schumann’s second symphony in C is to be 
given—not a happy choice—the fourth in D minor would have 
been less calculated to justify the opponents of that composer in 
their antagonism to his works. 








THE LONDON THEATRES. 


Mr. Bovcicautr will never be forgiven, for he has committed 
several of the most heinous crimes of which any man can be 
guilty. He has been more successful than any modern play- 
wright ; he has kept several London theatres open for several 
years with his own clever pieces of stage carpentry ; he has_made 
a fortune for himself which he spent like a Brummagem Sarda- 
napalus, and a fortune for one manager, at least, with whom he 
was connected. How can a man who has done this expect to live 
without enemies? The whole crowd of hungry French adapters, 
whom he almost starved out, are yelping at his heels, and the 
manager whom he freed from the entanglements of many dramatic 
failures pursues him with the most unrelenting hatred. 

There are many sensible people who doubtless think that the 
world has heard enough of the Webster and Boucicault quarrel. 
Mr. Webster, however, appears to think otherwise ; and as he 
has several theatres, a popular daily newspaper, to say nothing of 
many literary toadies at command, he finds ready and various 
means of making himself heard. Mr. Webster is a very excellent 
actor in his peculiar way, and a manager who has a long and 
honourable business career to point to, but he has very little 
judgment and very bad advisers. The result is seen im many 
childish acts of spite in which he hits himself much harder than 
he hits his opponents. The last of these managerial freaks—these 
little autocratic outbreaks of the green-room—has been the pro- 
duction of the “ Fox Chase” at the St. James's theatre—an_ early 
adaptation, or rather patchwork of adaptations by Mr. Boucicault. 
This mouldy piece has been in Mr, Webster’s possession for eleven 
years, and it was doubtless only. brought out to pave the way for 
the following announcement in the playbill :— 


“Notice.—This comedy, when sold to Mr. Benjamin Webster, was 
guaranteed to be ‘new and original,’ or it would not have been i 
announced; but Mr. Boucicault has just acknowledged, in a pve 
letter, that he took the idea from the French drama of ‘ Sullivan. 


If this notice had been founded on fact, which it scarcely 18, We 
might fairly inquire why Mr. Boucicault alone is to be pinned to 
the ancient meaning of the words “ new and original ! a 
words are now so generally understood to mean “ French “yr 
Parisian,” that their absence in the bill is looked for as the sign 0 
an English drama. Mr. Webster is an adapter himself, we 
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acquainted with French plays and the French stage, and it is too 
much for him to ask us to believe that he thought he had bought 
an English play from Mr. Boucicault. He might as well expect to 
buy new clothes from a Holywell-street clothier, or to find a new 
chair to sit down upon in a Marylebone lodging-house. Mr. 
Boucicault has done his best to set himself right in this matter, in 
a letter published in a few of the fairly conducted daily news- 
papers :— 


“J have not acknowledged in a private letter,” he says, ‘that I 
took the idea from the French drama ‘ Sullivan.’ Three weeks ago, 
in a letter to Mr. C. Mathews, I observed that the story of my piece 
was the same as ‘ David Garrick,’ then forthcoming at the Hay- 
market; the anecdote underlying the two subjects being the same. 
{now beg Mr. Mathews to suffer this letter to be published. There 
is nothing in it of @ private nature, and there could be no reason for 
withholding the whole of it from publication, except a desire to mis- 
state a part of its contents. Mr. Mathews knew that I had produced 
the piece completed, and in good form, in America, in 1854, and he 
wrote to me concerning these alterations and additions. I replied 
that I had no copy by me of the New York edition, and if the incom- 
plete copy in Mr. Webster’s hands were thrust on the stage, it would 
barely escape failure. The facts are these :—JIn 1853 I offered Mr. 
Webster an unfinished comedy in five acts, called ‘lhe Married 
Bachelor ; or, Don Quixote the Second ;’ he lent me £50 upon it; 
and it is needless to observe that such an amount is avery small part 
of the value of a ‘new and original’ comedy in five acts, such as Mr. 
Webster states he purchased under my guarantee. He made no 
inquiries as to its originality. For eleven years the play remained 
unnoticed in his possession until the 2nd of May, when he advertised 
simply ‘a new comedy,’ by Dion Boucicault, Esq., to be produced on 
Saturday, May 7. On that day he postponed the performance for 
three days, and altered his description of it, calling it a ‘ new and 
original’ comedy, which announcement he maintained for three days 


—long enough to enable him to issue the above notice on the day of | 


performance. 

“ As ‘David Garrick’ was produced at the Haymarket a week 
before my comedy was announced as ‘ new and original,’ as my private 
letter was antecedent to} that period, Mr. Webster was fully acquainted 
with the similarity which existed between the two works, and his 
announcement was thus made tocreate an occasion to make an apology 
in the formn of the above notice. 

“T leave it to the public to form their own opinion upon the motives 
which have induced this gentleman to produce my work in a manner 
to secure the failure 1 predicted, and then to place a playbill in the 
hands of the audience on the first night, containing a further induce- 
ment to them to condemn the play tendered for their entertainment.” 


This is the lie direct, and Mr. Webster has replied to it 
with a letter printed in one or two of the morning papers, in which 
he goes somewhat fully and offensively into his old money 
dealings Mr. Boucicault. We think it decent to pass over these 
matters for the present until Mr. Webster is advised to publish 
his cash-book in three volumes, and merely quote the pith of the 
answer :— 


“ Mr. Boucicault,”’ says Mr. Webster, “ states that in 1853 he 
offered me an unfinished comedy in five acts, called ‘The Married 
Bachelor; or, Don Quixote the Second.’ That I lent him £50 upon 
it, and made no inquiry as to its originality. Now mark, sir, how a 
plain tale sets him down. The comedy was not only finished up to 
the last speech, but had been carefully rewritten in parts, as the 
manuscript in my possession will amply prove. .... 

“ Knowing that Mr. Boucicault’s originality in ‘ London Assurance’ 
and other dramatic works had been rather seriously questioned, I 
required Mr. Boucicault’s assurance that this comedy was ‘ new and 
original.’ He assured me it was entirely so, and on the title-page 
of each act is written by Mr. Boucicault himself, ‘ A new and original 
comedy in five acts, by Dion Boucicault.’ In addition to this, the 
memorandum of agreement, dated Sept. 5, 1853, drawn up by himself 
and witnessed by my son, commences—‘ Received fifty pounds on 
account of my new and original comedy, ‘Don Quixote the Second,’ 
being half the entire purchase money, if successful.’ ”’ 


To gratify his hatred of Mr. Boucicault, Mr. Webster has 
hot only stated what is not true—for it would be impossible 
to trace twenty lines of M. Mélesville’s “ Sullivan” in 
the “Fox Chase”—but he has prostituted a noble company by 
turning them to unworthy uses. The “ Fox Chase” is nothing 
more than a five-act French farce, filled with French characters, 
who never had any existence beyond the walls of a theatre. The 
incidents are all stagey and commonplace ; the story is compli- 
cated, muddled, and uninteresting ; in fact, the play would be an 
insult to any other audiences than those who now half fill our 
theatres, It was received with as much rapture on the first night 
as if it had been the greatest work of a great dramatist ; and Mr. 
ebster may yet find, as he has found before, that Mr. Boucicault 
the best judge of the British public. 

An angry correspondence of the above kind might lead the 
public to believe that French dramas are the exception and not the 
rule on our stage, and it may be as well, perhaps, to give a list of 


0 bendhtaenen ~ . " as” A 
ur naa now open, with their “ new and original” entertain- 
ments :-—— 


is 


Otyuptc.—French melodrama, almost literally translated. 


H \YMARKET.—French play, literally translated. 
al or 4 ES's.—French patchwork of plays and farces—called a 
medy,’ 
thn egret -Two roaring French dramas, full of French names of 
,2 Women, places, and things, fearfully mangled by actors whose 
hae education is faulty, but who appeal to an audience more 
Snorant still, 
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Surrey.—French play, with French names. 

Victoria.—French melodrama. 

MARYLEBONE.—French melodrama. 

Drury-Lane.—Shakesperian and Byronic, but closed. 

ADELPHI.—German drama, translated by an American. 

PxINCEss’s.—Last few nights of Shakespeare @ la mode, because of 
the production of a French melodrama (the “ Corsican Brothers,’”) 
and a French play—* Don John of Austria,” in which a young French 
actress will appear. 

Stranp.—Burlesque on a French ballet. 

Royatty.—Burlesque on a German story. 

GREcIAN.—French melodrama. 

STANDARD.—F rench melodrama. 

BritanniA.—French melodrama. 


Errincuam.—Whitechapel version of a German play seen through 
an American medium. 


SADLER’s WELLS, PAVILION, and Garrick, closed. 


The British drama is represented by the Crry or Lonpon theatre, 
and certain booths at a fair in Gospel Oak Fields, N., which are not 
recognised by the police, nor licensed by the Lord Chamberlain. 

If we turn from the St. James’s Theatre, under Mr. Webster, to 
the Olympic Theatre, under Messrs. Robson, Emden, Bentinck, H. 
Wigan, and Tom Taylor (two more would make a “limited com- 
pany”), we shall still be unable to get rid of Mr. Boucicault. If 
at the first theatre he is expected to satirize himself in one of his 
own adaptations, at the last theatre an elaborate “ morality” has 
been got up by Mr. Tom Taylor to satirize him and “ sensations ” 
generally. Mr. Taylor forgets the time when he produced a plague- 
spotted maniac on the stage—a too daring and too sickening 
sensation—and he now appears as the earnest advocate of high art 
in the drama, and the destroyer of “‘ shams” of all kinds. The 
intention is good, the execution not bad, and Mr. Taylor ought 
to be encouraged to appear more than once in eight or ten years as 
an original author, but not to attack rivals in the art of adaptation. 
We are quite content to see Mr. Boucicault turned inside out for 
the gratification of a gaping crowd, and even Mr. Fechter shorn 
of some of his pretensions as an actor and manager, but not by Mr. 
Tom Taylor. There is a certain decency in selecting operators for 
such tasks which ought to be observed. The writer, however 
willing, ought not to be allowed to foul his own nest, and one 
theatrical proprietor ought not to set himself up as the censor of 
another. 
| The attack upon Mr. Boucicault and Mr. Fechter, in Mr. Taylor’s 
| new “ morality ”—‘ Sense and Sensation ”—comes a little late in 
| the day. Neither the sensational dramatist nor the Hamlet & la 

mode is now exactly the idol of the hour. The first is starring in 
| the provinces in a small way, and is almost forgotten in London, 
| and the second is struggling to regain the ground he has lost. Two 
| years ago Mr. Taylor's satire would have had more force, because 
| it wonld have been levelled at living men; now it appears feeble, 
| because it fights with shadows. 

Many things are satirized, after a fashion, in “ Sense and Sensa- 
tion,” besides the sensational drama. The characters are very 
numerous, and Faith, Hope, Envy, Hatred, &c., after their first 
introduction to us as abstractions, appear in various earthly forms 
in the different scenes, and have ample opportunities for good 
acting. Many of the assumptions were excellent, and we may 
specially note Mr. Horace Wigan’s representation of a stock 
dramatic author, and a fashionable vulgar lady. Mr. Rivers made 
an excellent character-sketch of a dramatic critic ; Mr. Rignold, an 
actor from Bristol, was good as a German doctor; Mr. Coghlan, 
another actor from Bristol, was equally good as an. Italian teacher 
of music; Mr. Soutar, Mr. Atkins, and Mr. Vincent threw a great 
deal of fun into the several characters they had to represent ; and 
the ladies, though not strikingly clever, were pleasant and numerous. 
The piece is worth seeing as a literary curiosity, for it is cast in a 
form not at all common to the modern stage. It has the fault of 
being quaint, and yet not quaint enough—earnest, and yet not 
earnest enough. Mr. Tom Taylor would have done better if he 
had not played fast and loose with the modern style of burlesque, 
and had trusted to the “ morality” and nothing else. His gambols 
& la Byron are scarcely happy, but his failure in these ought not to 
obscure the greater merits of his drama. ‘The plan of the piece 1s 
doubtless copied from one of those long allegorical burlesques 
which are so popular in Germany ; if not more directly from a 
French translation of one of these, called ‘The Seven Castles of 
the Passions.” 





Montr’s Bust or SHakeEspeARE.—The Crystal Palace Art Union 
has issued a bust of Shakespeare, modelled by Signor Raffaelle Monti, 
and executed in Copeland’s ceramic statuary. ‘The height is thirteen 
inches, which gives a good-sized bust. Subscribers of one guinea 
have the privilege of choosing this or any other production in the list 
of presentation works (which include busts of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales and various objects of art), in acdition to one chance in the 
Prize Distribution. The head of our great dramatist is beautifully 
and artistically executed, as anything proceeding from the stadio of 
Signor Monti and the workshops of Mr. Copeland must be; but it 
does not satisfy us as a likeness of Shakespeare. It is a very poetical 
rendering or idealisation of the Chandos portrait, rings and all; and 
the effect, as might be anticipated from its foreign origin, is scarcely 
English. The great shock of ringlety hair at the Lack cf the head is 
an exaggeration of what we see in any of the portraits; and the 
mouth, chin, and, indeed, all the lower part of the face, are extremely 
feeble. The Stratford bust, which, in spite of numerous faults, is 
probably the most reliable representation of Shakespeare we possess, 
| shows a mouth, somewhat coarse, indeed, but full of character and 
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lurking humour. Still Signor Monti’s work is a graceful and beautiful 
object, and we congratulate the subscribers to the Crystal Palace 
Art Union on its possession. 

Mr. Repcrave is about to give to the public a work on art, which 
promises to be of great value and interest. It is a catalogue of all 
the pictures belonging to the Crown in the various palaces in Eng- 
land, and will be illustrated by photographs on a uniform scale. 

Mr. Hotwan Henr exhibits his pictures in the new gallery in 
Hanover-street, out of Regent-steet. They are entitled “ Afternoon 
in Egypt”—a Fellah girl bearing a sheaf of corn upon her head ; and 
“The Sea-King’s Peaceful Triumph at London-Bridge, March 10, 
1863 ’’—representing the scene on the night of the illuminations. 





A younG actor, Mr. A. F. Warde, made a first appearance on 
Saturday, at the Marylebone Theatre, in the character of Hamlet, 
and went through his work so creditably that it is worth while to 
take him to task for some faults not ineradicable, but which must 
be rooted out before he can justly hope for the success after which 
he aspires. His principal defect, and he could hardly have a greater, 
is his choice of a model in Mr. Charles Kean. The resemblance is 
very striking, especially in the absence of all poetical identification 
with the character he represents. Mr. Warde appreciates Hamlet 
to the extent only of the opportunities which certain speeches give 
him for declamation; and he is singularly insensible to those points 
which seem almost unavoidable to any earnest student of the 
character. There is a want of reflection in his acting; an evidence 
in every scene that he has not entered intellectually into the part he 
has to play. He has, moreover, grave faults of pronunciation, and 
is sometimes careless of his h’s. But, against these defects, there is 
much to be set off in the way of merit. For so very young a man 
he is remarkably at home upon the stage, and without being graceful 
he is never awkward. Ile acts, moreover, with spirit, and here and 
there there was a burst of genuine passion, which indicates a true 
histrionic talent. He has a good figure, a voice powerful though 
somewhat harsh, and an earnest purpose. We make no doubt of his 
ultimate success with practice and study. 


Mrs. Macreapy, the celebrated American recitationiste, has again 
appeared before an English audience in a series of dramatic recitals, 
at the Queen’s Concert Rooms, Hanover-square. The lady possesses a 
remarkably fine voice, with clear enunciation, and her dramatic 
power is considerable. Her ‘Lady Macbeth” is a fair concep- 
tion, and elicited well-merited applause. Nor is it in the pathetic 
pieces alone that Mrs. Macready excels the majority of “readers.” 
Her scenes from the “ School for Scandal” and other standard 
comedies at once stamp her as an artist. As “Lady Teazle,” her 
liveliness was of the heartiest. She has an extraordinary memory, 
reciting as she does without the aid of book or prompter. Her last 
appearance will be at a morning recital on Saturday, June 11. 


A new musical society has been formed, called “ the College of | 


Organists.” It commences its operations by offering two prizes of 
ten guineas each, one for the best anthem, the other for the best 
organ composition. The competing MSS. must be sent to the 
secretary, Vestry-room, St. Michael’s, Cornhill, on or before the 25th 
of next June. 


Accorpinc to the Temps, M. Meyerbeer has left a fortune estimated 
at £400,000. 





SCIENCE. 


A veERY animated controversy has lately taken place at the 
French Imperial Academy of Medicine, relative to the causes of 
the heart’s sounds. One side is represented by MM. Chauveau 
& Marey, the other by M. Beau. According to the views of the 
two former physiologists, the impulse of the heart against the walls 
of the chest is essentially a systolic phenomenon. Immediately 
after the ventricular systole, the walls of the ventricle relax, and 
the blood, which till then remained in the auricle, falls by reason 
of its weight into the ventricular cavity ; it is in this way that the 
ventricular diastole commences, it is afterwards completed by the 
contraction of the auricles. As soon as the auricular systole is 
over, the auricles dilate, yield to the pressure of blood contained 
in the great veins, and, in fact, commence their diastole whilst the 
ventricular systole is taking place. M. Beau denies the accuracy 
of their assertions. He says the impulse of the heart is due to 
the diastole of the ventricles, that this diastole is the result of the 
contraction of the ventricles, and that the expansion of the auricles 
does not occur till after the contraction of the ventricles. 

M. Tardieu has expressed his opinion on the great digitalis 
poisoning case. He concludes (1) that Mdme. Paw was poisoned ; 
(2) that the poison employed was a vegetable one, which could not 
be itself chemically detected, but might be known by its effects. 
[He extracted a substance from the matters vomited by the 
deceased, and, on administering it to animals, produced symptoms 
similar to those presented by Mdme. Paw.] (3) That the effects 
of this action resemble those of digitaline ; and (4) the post mortem 
examination proved that none of the internal organs were sufficiently 
injured to account for death as it occurs naturally, and that there 
was no evidence of any internal hemorrhage, of acute or chronic 
gastro-enteritis, or of perforation of the stomach. 

A new electro-magnetic induction machine has been invented by 
Mr. J. B. Thomson. The peculiarities of this apparatus are—/irst, 
that a continuous stream of electricity in one direction of any 
tension is obtained by means of magnetic induction from a few 
voltaic pairs ; second, that the induced stream is as manageable 
as that from the small exciting battery ; and third, the machine is 
self-acting. It may, therefore, be seen that these important 
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advantages effect a considerable saving ;—1st. In the original outlay, 
by diminishing the cost of the battery ; 2nd. In reducing the 
quantity of material expended; and 3rd. In diminishing the 
labour and care—a few cells being obviously more easily managed 
than a larger number. 

Telegraph wire insulators require considerable improvement, and 
we are glad to find that Mr. Thayer, of the Franklin Institute, has 
taken astep in the right direction by devising a new form. The 
body of Mr. Thayer’s insulator is composed of a block of glass pro- 
tected by a well-shaped casing of cast-iron, through an opening in 
the top of which the glass projects, the casing being strongly 
cemented to the glass. To that portion of the glass projecting from 
the top of the casing is cemented a metal cap, from which project 
three prongs, so arranged, that the wire must be slightly bent in 
passing between them, it being thus prevented from slipping. The 
insulator is secured in its place by a pin which projects from the 
pole into an opening in the under side of the glass. The parts of 
the apparatus are thus so related to each other that no communi- 
cation can occur between the wire and the pole. 

A splendid treatise on histology, written by M. Morel, and 
illustrated with thirty-four plates, has just been published in Paris, 
We understand, also, that new editions of Dr. Lionel Beale’s work 
on the microscope, and the “ Physiological Anatomy” of Messrs, 
Todd and Bowman, are in active preparation. 

M. Barthélemy has succeeded in producing a series of insect 
monsters by coating the chrysalis with a sort of varnish. When 
the entire body was coated the animal died ; but when some seg- 
ment only was covered, the parts contained within it were imper- 
fectly developed. 

In the last number of the Comptes Rendus, a long article appears 
from the pen of M. Boussingault, showing that the carbonic oxide 
method of estimating the quantity of oxygen present in a mixture 
is a bad one. From a series of experiments which he gives in 
detail, we are forced to conclude, that combustible gases when 
mixed with oxygen disappear during the slow combustion of 
phosphorus. 

It has been discovered by M. Marignac that when gelatinous 
silica is boiled with an acid tungstate of potash, a solution is formed 
containing an acid in which one equivalent of silica is combined 
with twelve of tungstate acid. M. Marignac gives this compound 
a new name—silico-tungstic acid. A subordinate form has also 
been observed, in which there are only ten equivalents of tungstic 
acid; this is termed silico-deci-tungstic. Both varieties are 
quadribasic. 

M. Husson, the distinguished French paleontologist, draws the 
following conclusion as the result of his investigations on the 
Caverns of Toul :—The most numerous traces of primitive man in 
this neighbourhood are to be found in the territory of Pierre and 
in the plateau of Treiche, but pre-historic man did not inhabit 
these regions exclusively ; evidences may be found in many other 
localities in the course of the Moselle. The same state of things 
presents itself even to the mouth of this river, as that seen in the 
valley of Meuse, and moreover there exists a correlation as to the 
nature and period of habitation between our caverns and those of 
Belgium. 

According to M. Belhomme’s researches, the pollen of dicoty- 
ledons retains its fertility for three years, and thatof mono-cotyledons 
for from six to nine years. Of the former group he experimented 
on the natural orders, Leguminose, Rosacee, Myrtacez, &c., and 
of the latter division on the orders Liliaceze and Aroidex. 

A memoir has been read before the French Academy, in which 
the author (M. Pontécoulant) calculates that Halley’s comet will 
visit this worid on May 24, 1910. 








Tue Mont Cenis Tunnet.—In M. Sommeiller’s system, while 
machinery is employed for accelerating the progress usually made by 
hand labour, gunpowder is also available. His machine is of two 
parts—one, a cylinder for propelling the borer against the rock ; the 
second, a rotary engine for working the valve of the striking cylinder, 
turning the borer on its axis at each successive stroke, and advancing 
or retiring, the cylinder striking as occasion requires. It gives 200 
blows per minute. The effective pressure on the piston 1m striking 
is 216lb. The compressed-air employed to drive the machinery and 
supply fresh air to the workmen is used at a pressure of five atmo- 
spheres above atmospheric pressure, and is conveyed to the front of 
the advanced gallery by a pipe 7§ inches in diameter. The system © 
working is to bore 80 holes in the forehead of the advanced gallery. 
The frame and machines are then withdrawn, and a set of men 
charge and fire the holes; being afterwards replaced by another sh 
remove the débris in small waggons. The removal of this 1s quickly 
effected. Two descriptions of machines for compressing air are 4 
use,—one on the hydraulic-ram principle, the other resembling Mg 
pump. With an average rate of two metres per day, six years re 
be required for the completion of the tunnel. By hand abou ; 
would have taken over twenty-six years, at 1-655 feet per day at =. 
end, the average rate of progress previous to the introduction of the 
machinery. 

PortsmoutnH Docxyarp ExrEenston.—A condensed statement ae 
proposed most extensive and comprehensive plan of these —, 0. 
been printed for the guidance of the select committee, under Lo th. 
Paget. It is divided into two parts, one of the works required for “ 
with, and the other of “ possible future extensions.” The entire <y * 
commences at the present steam-basin, and extends northward 10 


4,500 feet over the narrow waterways and mud lands of the harbour, 
including both Whale Islands. A tidal-basin of 19 acres an 
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water depth of 30 feet is to adjoin the present steam-basin, with 
which it will have a communication through its north wall. At the 
head of the basin are to be three docks of 500 feet length, and adjoining 
the tidal-basin a rapairing-basin will be formed of 22) acres area, and 
fitted with four slipways with hydraulic lifts and other appliances. 
The channel in front of these docks will have a depth of 30 feet at low 
spring tides. The future extensions contemplated are a basin of 62 
acres area, with two docks and slipways on the east side, of the largest 
description, and containing, besides, no less than 5U docks or ways for 
holding vessels high and dry out of the water, of various classes, up 
to 3,00U tons. 


MONEY AND COMMERCE. 


RIGHT weather and the arrest of speculative activity are circum- 
stances which have exercised a favourable influence upon the money 
market. Throughout the past week we have had constant 
symptoms of a satisfactory return to ease, and it seems that for the 
present at least we shall be free from any important pressure. The 
rates of ) and 94 per cent. have done their work at the Bank of 
England and in the open market, and it remains to be seen whether 
a return to 8 or even 7 per cent. will again produce animation, and 
create that furore in general enterprise that is so universally pre- 
dicted. We think not, and for more than one reason. At 
present, the Stock Exchange is suffering from a plethora of securi- 
ties. Already the markets and every department are overcrowded 
with new issues, and it will, unless they are first-class enter- 
prises, be difficult to place any fresh stocks and shares in a position 
to secure what may be considered a good premium. The late 
half-monthly settlements have passed over satisfactorily enough, 
notwithstanding the excessive terms required in some quarters for 
accommodation ; but while this has been the case, great sacrifices 
have been made to meet differences and to carry forward, so as to 
avoid a break-down. Further, it is pretty well understood that 
such has been the squeeze in many instances, that many of the 
smaller operators have nearly had “ the life pinched out” of them, 
and that, save under the most favourable auspices, they are not 
likely to enter the arena of speculation again. Beyond all this it 
must be remembered we are approaching the holiday season ; and 
if foreign political concerns do not assume a more cheerful aspect 
than at this moment, there will be sufficient in the state of affairs 
in Continental Europe to create doubt and suspicion enough to 
prevent any serious inflation. It is only peace, assured peace, and 
cheap money, that can bring us back in any degree to activity ; but 
if even these essentials were presented to-morrow, the wild range of 
speculation which we have before witnessed is not likely to recur. 
The holiday season will accomplish great good in toning down to 
the sharp angles of the markets the mass of doubtful scrip and shares 
called into circulation by the late movement ; and since no new 
schemes, unless they present promise of most decided success, will 
receive support, prices will through the inactivity of business 
gradually wear away, and the scrip and shares themselves become 
eventually depreciated and discarded. The great body of the 
brokers and jobbers having made money, will take longer recrea- 
tion than usual ; and through this means probably a portion of the 
mischief which is yet in store for us when the ordinary period of 
collapse arrives, will be altogether averted. It is therefore merely 
necessary to reiterate the old argument, viz., to avoid association 
with any new enterprises brought forward, unless they exhibit 
salient points of attraction capable of insuring strong support. 

Another very curious instance of antagonistic rivalry has 
just been called into notice, through the proceedings which have 
taken place with regard to the British and American Bank. London 
and Liverpool were each represented in the original constitution 
of the Company ; the London interest predominated, but that of 
Liverpool was active and vigilant. The business of the Bank has 
made satisfactory progress, and the directors have in their reports 
referred to the prudence required for the management. The shares 
for a long time stood at 3 to 4 prem., and they would have 
improved, but the operators were cautious buyers. Curiously 
enough, two or three weeks ago the quotations suddenly advanced, 
and then it was said that the Liverpool section were in the market 
lreely buying the shares ; the advance of £4 or £5 first took place 
and frightened the speculators. Hardly had they time to recover 
breath before another jump followed, this time it was a £10 rise. 
Everybody wondered—everybody expressed surprise—and the 
poor speculators for the fall found themselves in the midst of 
rising quotations without any chance of escape. The result was as 
anticipated. Very large purchases by individuals who were associated 
with the Liverpool portion of the proprietary, had stimulated the 
Value, and to such an extent as to send the prices altogether in 
advance at least £30 or £40 per share. On what ground and with 
What object these transactions were accomplished, did not defi- 
nitely transpire, except that the Liverpool people and their 
friends believed that the future of the Bank was favourable. But, 
On the other hand, the London directors with great celerity 
Tushed into print, addressing a circular letter to Mr. M. 
Slaughter of the Stock Exchange, in which they repudiated 
any endeavour to influence quotations, at the same time broadly 
asserting that there was nothing in the progress of the institution 
» €ncourage the remarkable improvement witnessed. Although 
the character of this letter was scarcely calculated to enhance 
W@ value of the stock, the price did not fall. But there 
allowed a rejoinder from some of the Liverpool party, challenging 

© London directors to disclose their transactions in the shares, 
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and intimating that it would be desirable to have a special 
meeting. Still no impression of consequence upon the shares, and 
since the directors hesitate any longer to assume responsibility, 
they have resigned in a body. It will consequently be for the 
shareholders, at the meeting which has been convened for the 
purpose, to investigate the whole affair, and to let the blame rest 
upon those who ought to bear the weight of this anomalous condi- 
tion of the Bank. Greatly is it to be regretted that this antagonism 
has been allowed to spring up, for the nucleus of business is good, 
and with a careful development there would eventually be propor- 
tional and increasing dividends. Surely the Bank ought not to be 
sacrificed through such a disagreement as this ; and if the London 
element cannot work with the Liverpool element, then let it be 
either all London, or, on the other hand, all Liverpool interest. 
Full explanations will no doubt be entered into, with the view of 
giving the public as well as the proprietors an insight into the 
cause of the late fluctuations, and then some estimate can be made 
of the relative position in which London,and Liverpool in this case 
stand to each other. 

The Bank Court did as it was expected they would do on 
Thursday : they lowered the rate of discount to 8 percent. The influx 
of bullion, the state of the foreign exchanges, and the less excited 
situation of the stock and share markets, have quite warranted 
the directors in following out this change. It is said it was 
debated among the magnates of “ the parlour” whether it would 
not be better to wait another week, and then carry the terms down 
to 7 per cent. By a slender majority, it is asserted, the immediate 
reduction of 1 per cent. was agreed to. The amelioration of the terms 
has had no effect upon the stock markets—the event, according to 
the ordinary phraseology, having been already discounted. Out 
of doors the bankers and brokers are working at rates quite a 
quarter per cent. under the Bank’s quotation, and it may be assumed 
that before the next few days elapse the current rate will not be 
higher than 7} per cent. According to Thursday’s Gazette return, 
the bullion has augmented about £560,000, the reserve has 
recovered £678,000, and the private securities have diminished 
about £360,000. The easiness of money for the moment is, there- 
fore, temporarily assured ; but so sensitive is the present state of 
things, that it will be advisable to prevent as much as possible 
any strain, the markets being in no condition to sustain a renewal 
of pressure. 








The Bank having altered the rate of discount on Thursday, the 
bankers and brokers quoted the price in the open market, 7{ to 7j. 
For fixed dates, deposits would be the subject of arrangement. For 
money at call, or at the ordinary notice, there is no alteration in the 
price. 

About £73,000 gold was sent into the Bank on Thursday. 
Previously, the total forwarded for the week was £537,000. 


It is not believed there will be any withdrawals for some short 
period. 


All the markets since the settlements have gone a little dull, in 
consequence of the appearance of political affairs. 

The rate of exchange at Bombay shows an advance of 1 per cent. 
The price of money was about 15 per cent., but this is usual at the 
end of the cotton season. 


Several new companies have made their appearance since Wed- 
nesday last. With one or two special exceptions, they are not 
likely to secure their capital. 


A prospectus of “ The Maritime Credit Company,” Limited, has been 
issued, and will be fuund in another column. ‘The capital is £1,000,000, 
in 20,000 shares of £50 each. It is stated that “this associa- 
tion is formed for the purpose of making advances by way of mort- 
gage or otherwise on shipping, wharves, ship-yards, docks, warehouses, 
and every description of maritime securities, and that it will conduct 
the usual business of a credit company.” Advances on shipping will 
be further secured by policies of insurance. This branch of business 
is stated to be very lucrative where the ships are carefully selected, 
and hitherto to have been chiefly in the hands of private capitalists, 
from whom shipowners have from necessity been content to borrow at 
éxorbitant rates of interest. ‘That such rates are charged and paidon 
these transactions is beyond doubt. The facts disclosed under Mr. 
Pearson’s bankruptcy, which were recently discussed in our columns, 
not having been disputed, must now be taken as established, and we 
certainly think the intervention of an influential company between the 
borrower and lender is likely to prove remunerative to shareholders 
and to the maritime public. 

‘Ti London and Venezuela Bank,” Limited, capital £500,000, in 
10,000 shares of £50 each. The first issue will consist of 5,000 shares, 
and it is proposed that no more than £25 per share shall be called up. 
As soon as the bank is started, the proprietors of the Bank of Caracas 
have undertaken to close their establishment, and transfer their busi- 
ness to the present company. 500 shares are reserved for allotment 
in Venezuela. 

Tue Torpay AND Winter GarpEN Company (LimitED), Torquay. 
—A new company is announced with the above title, with a capital of 
£50,000, in 5,000 shares of £10 each. The object proposed is the 
establishment of an hotel at Torquay, which appears to be devoid of 
this class of accommodation. The prospectus will be found in another 
part of our paper. 

THe Harenore Gitt Leap Mixinc AND SMELTING COMPANY 
(Linirep), WearpaLe, Durnam.—-This company is formed for the 
purpose of purchasing the Harehope Gilead mine, near W elsingham, 
in Durham, a locality reported as very rich in lead. The capital of 
the company is to be £100,000, in 20,000 shares of £5 each. 



























































































































































REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


GENERAL WOLFE.* 


REMARKABLE as it may seem, this is the first satisfactory 
biography which has appeared of a distinguished General who has 
hitherto been remembered only for one remarkable exploit, but 
whose life and character well deserve attention and respect. The 
captor of Quebec has other titles to the grateful recollection of 
posterity than that which he derives from the addition of a pro- 
vince to the British empfre. For, in one of the darkest and most 
disgraceful periods of our military history he afforded a bright 
example of the best and highest type of a soldier, and strenuously 
contended against many of the evils and much of the maladminis- 
tration under which the army then suffered, and from which it is 
even now ouly partially delivered. The memoirs of Wolfe, which 
have been previously published, are exceedingly scanty, and are in 
many respects inaccurate. “ Their writers had no access to his pri- 
vate papers, of which a large collection still exists in the possession 
of Admiral Warde, a descendant of the General’s friend and 
executor. These papers, which amount to between 200 and 300, 
written in the most confidential style to his mother, have been 
entrusted to Mr. Wright; and as Wolfe, amongst other good quali- 
ties, possessed in a very high degree that of a good correspondent, 
we obtain from them not only a full narrative of the less con- 
spicuous portions of his career, but a very clear insight into his 
character. By the admirers of the late Mr. Thackeray these letters 
will be read with the highest interest, for they afford the means of 
trying, by a test unusually satisfactory and complete, the truthful- 
ness of that portrait of Wolfe which he gave us in “The Vir- 
ginians.” It is not likely that he had ever seen them ; he must 
have gleaned his notion of their writer from very slight and imper- 
fect sources of information ; but this only renders more striking 
his power of divjning character from hints which would have been 
lost on others. For we cannot better describe the main impres- 
sion which is left upon our minds after reading the work before us 
than by saying that the “Mr. Wolfe” of the novelist seems to 
meet us in its pages at every turn. The man really was just what 
he seemed to the brilliant circle amongst whom “ The Virginians” 
made his acquaintance at Tonbridge Wells. Young, but with a 
grave and steady composure of mind, which gave him the authority 
of a senior amongst his equals in years ; mi ral and te mperate in a 
dissolute and drinking age; his mind carefully cultivated at a 
time when soldiers rather boasted of their ignorance ; his manners 
full of a lofty courtesy towards men, and of a winning gentleness 


towards women ; his temper naturally hot, but carefully kept under 
control; devoted to his profession; ambitious, but patient and 
persevering ; prompt without rashness, and firm without obsti- 
nacy,—he had both the attractive qualities which smooth the path 
to success, and the sterner powers which enable a man to grasp 
it. He was one of those men who, even in doing little, impress one 
with a sense of their latent capacity ; and whose deeds while still 
young give rise toa peculiarly painful feeling of careers untimely 
ended, and of sinews and talents most unfortunately lost to their 
country. : 

James Wolfe was born at Westerham, in Kent, on the 2nd of 
January, 1727, his father being Lieutenant-Colonel (afterwards 
Lieutenant-General) Edward Wolfe. He entered the army in his 
fifteenth year ; and shortly afterwards proceeded to the Continent, 
where he was present at* the battle of Dettingen, and several other 
engagements. Although a mere boy, the clearness and grasp of 
his mind, and his quick perception of the character and bearing 
of military movements, are quite evident in the accounts of those 
actions which he wrote to various members of his family; while the 
assiduity with which he devoted himself to his military duties, 
and the rapidity with which he mastered them, are shown by the 


fact, that before he was seventeen he was acting-adjutant to his 
r , roa I> , . M4 ,  § ~— , ] ] 
regiment. ‘The outbreak of the rebellion of 1745 caused the recall 


of the British forces from Flanders, and Wolfe served as bricade- 
major during the Duke of Cumberland’s campaign, beine present 
at the battles of Falkirk and Culloden. When tranquillity was 
restored at home, he returned to the Netherlands, where he re- 
mained until the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748. From 1749 to 
1753, the regiment of which he was now in command was stationed in 
Scotland—tor the greater part of the time on the borders of the 
still imperfectly pacified Highlands. His life was now uneventful 
enough ; but, whatever others may have done, he did not rust in 
the semi-barbarous districts where he was compelled to live. His 
regimental minutes and his correspondence with his mother, to 
whom he was a most attached and dutiful son, show how sedulous 
he was in fulfilling the duties of his position ; how deep a sense he 
entertained of his responsibility; how high was the ideal he set 
before himself ; how comprehensive was his notion of the acquire- 
ments which an officer ought to possess, and how steadily he 
laboured to make them his own. He was undoubtedly a strict disci- 
plinarian ; but he did not, like even good officers of his time, think 
it enough to see that his men were perfect in their drill, and steady 
and quick in manveuvring. His care extended to their comforts and 
their health, and he thoroughly appreciated what his contempo- 
raries had scarcely any idea of—the importance of attending to 
sanitary precautions, Ife had evidently, however, much difficulty 
with his officers, whose drunkenness and profligacy disgusted him, 
and whose ignorance and incapacity he more than ouce describes 


ts The Life of Major-General James Wolfe, founded on Original Documents, and 
Illustrated by his Correspondence. By RK. Wright. London : Chapman & Hall, 
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in the strongest terms. We may imagine, indeed, that a com- 
mananding officer who could write thus of himself to his mother 
at twenty-three was perhaps a little censorious and exacting :— 


“‘ To-morrow Lord George Sackville goes away, and I take upon me 
the difficult and troublesome employment of a commander. You 
can’t conceive how difficult a thing it is to keep the passions within 
bounds, when authority and immaturity go together ; to endeavour at 
a character that has every opposition from within, and that the very 
condition of the blood is a suflicient obstacle to. I'ancy you see me, 
that must do justice to good and bad; reward and punish with an 
equal unbiassed hand; one that is to reconcile the severity of disci. 
pline with the dictates of humanity; one that must study the tempers 
and dispositions of many men, in order to make their situation easy 
and agreeable to them, and should endeavour to oblige all without 
partiality, a mark set up for everybody to observe and judge of; and 
last of all, suppose me employed in discouraging vice and recommend. 
ing the reverse at the turbulent age of twenty-three, when it is 
possible I may have as great a propensity that way as any of the men 
that I converse with.” 


Unfortunately, his descriptions of the British officers of that day 
are amply borne out by contemporary writers. But, although he was 
a hard and energetic student, there is nothing morose or priggish 
in the tone of these thoroughly confidential letters. On the con- 
trary, he takes a frank interest in society, particularly in that of 
ladies: he dances ; indulges freely in sport ; speaks with genuine 
fondness of his dogs, of which he always’ kept several ; 
constantly sends courteous and lively messages to family 
friends ; and displays in the most natural and unpretending manner 
his affection for his parents. His great subject of complaint is 
the difficulty he finds in procuring leave in order to go abroad, 
and thus perfect himself in French, and increase his military 
knowledge by observing foreign armies. We have more than one 
hearty denunciation of the stupidity of the Horse Guards of 
those days in not seeing the importance of affording officers an 
opportunity of studying their profession ; and, although he was at 
last allowed to make a trip to Paris, he was steadily refused the 
permission which he anxiously sought to visit some of the great 
continental corps. Wolfe’s views of military education were indeed 
far in advance of his time. But, while he carried them out in his 
own case by laborious self-instruction, he did not content himself 
with being a mere soldier, however perfect. He thought and read 
much on general subjects ;—we find, for instance, that Montes- 
quieu was a favourite author. He was a keen, sagacious observer of 
the society in which he mixed, and of the state of the country 
in which he happened to live. And on whatever subject he 
touches, his words are full of sound sense, and are the evident 
result of careful thought. 

The time at last came when so much laborious preparation was 
to bear fruit in deeds. War was declared against France in 17096; 
and in the following year Wolfe, as (Juartermaster-General, took 
part in the expedition which was sent under Sir John Mordaunt 
to attack Rochefort. The unfortunate result of that expedition 1s 
well known ; but, had Wolfe’s advice been taken, it would pro- 
bably have had a very different result. It was in vain, however, 
that he attempted to infuse into his chiefs something of his own 
vigour. Irresolute and vacillating, they shrank from the responsi- 
bility of carrying out his plans, to which they had in the first 
instance agreed ; there was a want of cordial co-operation between the 
naval and military officers ; and, after wasting some time off the 
French coast, the fleet returned to England, without having effected 
anything. Wolfe, however, had attracted the notice of Mr. Pitt. 
In 1758, the great Minister resolved upon attacking the French 
possessions in North America, and he then conferred upon MW olfe 
the command of a brigade under Major-General Amherst. The 
relations between the leading officers of this expedition were of the 
most cordial character. The correspondence between Wolfe and 
Amherst shows that the most perfect confidence existed between 
the commander-in-chief and his able subordinate. In one letter 
from the former there is so much point and truth that we cannot 
resist the temptation of quoting it :—‘ When the French are 10 a 
scrape, they are ready to cry out on behalf of the human species » 
when fortune favours them, none more bloody, more inhuman. 
The operations of Ambherst’s army were directed against Cape 
Breton, and it fell to Wolfe’s lot to conduct the siege of Louisburg, 
the capital of the. province. His “ orders” for the siege works 
and for the disposition of his forces are printed in this — 
They are too long to extract, but they show how carefully he 
thought out his plans, how watchfully he provided for all contin- 
gencies, and how well he had made hinise!f master even of those 
details of engineering construction which hardly fall within - 
province of a military officer. The place surrendered before the 
final attack was delivered; and Wolfe then strongly urged ie 
immediate attack on Quebec. Unfortunately, the season ow 
growing late; a reverse sustained by General Abercromby . 
Ticonderoga rendered it necessary to reinforce him ; and Genera 
Amherst then considered his forces too weak for an attack upon 
the capital of Lower Canada. : q 

At the close of the campaign, Wolfe returned to Engle? . 
He had not been long at home before he was sent for by + : 
Pitt, who gave him the command of the expedition which = 
had determined to despatch against Quebec in the following year. 
When the service was first proposed to the young General, a 
demanded a larger force than was available. Mr, Pitt ares 
replied that it could not be furnished, Wolfe remarked that 4 
deficiency in numbers might be compensated by allowing him 
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choose his own staff. To this the Minister agreed. But this was 
not sufficient. Wolfe was determined to choose the most merito- 
rious officers he could find, and to regard nothing but military 
efficiency ; bat the Duke of Newcastle wanted to make the statt 
appointments matters of political patronage, while the King enter- 
tained the strongest objectiors to the officer fixed upon as (uarter- 
master-General, because he had “ made some slighting remarks 
upon the Hanoverian troops.” However, Mr. Pitt was resolute ; 
Wolfe had his way ; and the expedition, organised and officered as 
he desired, was ready for sea in January, 1759. The day before 
he embarked, Wolfe dined with Pitt, in company with Lord Temple. 
And with regard to this dinner a story is told which has un- 
doubtedly seriously damaged Wolfe. According to the version 
given by Lord Stanhope,- 


“As the evening advanced, Wolfe, heated perhaps by his own 
aspiring thoughts, and the unwonted society of statesmen, broke 
forth into a strain of gasconade and bravado. He drew his sword, 
he rapped the table with it, he flourished it round the room, he talked 
of the mighty things which that sword was to achieve. The two 
Ministers sat aghast at an exhibition so unusual from any man of real 
sense and real spirit. And when at last Wolfe had taken his leave, 
and his carriage was heard to roll from the door, Pitt seemed for the 
moment shaken in the high opinion which his deliberate judgment had 
formed of Wolfe; he lifted up his eyes and arms, and exclaimed to 
Lord Temple, ‘Good God! that I should have entrusted the fate of 
the country and of the administration to such hands!’” 


We concur, however, with Mr. Wright in discrediting this story. 
It is utterly inconsistent with the character of Wolfe, whose 
modesty is conspicuous, as any one will see who reads the letters 
in this volume, It reached Lord Stanhope through Mr. Thos. Gren- 
ville, who had it from Lord Temple. Now, many years must have 
elapsed between the time when Mr. Grenville heard it and when 
he repeated it, and it is likely enough that his memory may not 
have been altogether correct. But, besides that, the story rests 
ultimately upon the authority of Lord Temple, and we know that 
after his quarrel with Mr. Pitt his lordship was accused by his 
brother-in-law “ of torturing private conversations into a thousand 
time-serving forms.” It is probable enough that Wolfe yielded in 
some degree to the excitement of the moment ; and that something 
occurred which served as a slender basis for a superstructure of 
exaggeration. But we must have better evidence than Lord Tem- 
ple’s before we can accept this anecdote as substantially accurate. 

On the 14th of February, 1759, Wolfe embarked on the expe- 
dition to which he owes his fame; and, after touching at Cape 
Breton, the fleet, under Admiral Saunders, entered the St. Lawrence 
about the middle of June. The battle of Quebec was fought and 
won on the 13th of the following September. The operations which 
intervened and the battle itself are matters of history, and we need 
not dwell upon them further than to say that much light is thrown 
upon their details by the General’s letters and orders, now first 
published. History has already done justice to the great achievement 
which closed Wolfe's life at the age of thirty-two; our object now 
has been to show how worthy was his life of so glorious a termination. 
We trust that we have sufficiently interested our readers in the 
subject to induce them to peruse it inthe very interesting and, 
upon the whole, well-executed biography of Mr. Wright. 





MR. DISRAELI’S REVOLUTIONARY EPICK.* 


Mr. Disraett is a clever man. In the wit-combats of par- 
liamentary rhetoricians, he may vie with Gladstone and Bright. 
He is a writer as well as a speaker, dexterous in the use of a 
pointed allusive style. He has written novels ; heis Mr. Disraeli ; 
we are curious about him, and his novels are read; they are 
curious in themselves, Bulwer Lytton, Dickens, ‘Thackeray, and 
Trollope, are the novelists of our age; Disraeli is not one of them, 
being neither a humourist nor an artist. He is certainly the 
poet of no age. The same has been said of Shakespeare, but in 
a different sense, for Shakespeare was the poet of all time, and 
there never was a time for Disraeli to be a poet. Of course there 
was a time when he thought himself a poet, and the poet of his 
age. Mr. Disraeli is by no means singular in this. 

The itch of false poetry is one ot the natural distempers of 
youth. It isin childhood and adolescence, say the nurses, that 
our measles, chicken-pox, hooping-cough, and scarlatina, are most 
safely discharged. ‘lhe human constitution, physically, morally, 
and intellectually, has a quantity of bad stuff to throw off; the 
body and mind alike have their wild oats to sow; hence these 
fruptive diseases of a rank and immature state of life. Our 
liability to some such disorders is a debt of nature ; a certain dis- 
Count is allowed for its prompt and early payment. We are bound 
to be silly, as we are bound to be sickly, at one period or 
another; it is better soon than late. It is a good thing 
to have got through your small-pox, and to have been madly 
in love, The specific virus shall no more attaint your blood. 
After one fever-fit of amorous idolatry, you may be exempt in 
future from a debilitating fondness for the sex. It is the same 
with many forms of puerile vanity, Quixotism, and conceit, which 
eset the years of indiscretion. Every educated man has had a fancy 
that he was born, if he would, to be the author of a new era in the 
“story of mankind. Every thoughtful boy must one day conceive 
umself a potential Shakespeare, Luther, or Garibaldi. Every baby, 
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without timely inoculation, will be in danger of catching the missions 
as he grows up, and raving about his destiny, with the idea that 
he was meant for an apostle, hero, prophet, or immortal bard. 

So it was with young Mr. Benjamin Disraeli, “deeming himself, per- 
chance too rashly, in that excited hour, a Poet,” when he wandered on 
the plains of Troy some five-and-thirty years ago. How many—how 
few (said he, musing)—are the great poets of the world! Here 
am I, and here was Homer ; he wrote an Epic, and I mean to spell 
it Epick witha k. He is one, and I am another. We Epicks are 
each unique in his way. The “Iliad,” which recites the martial 
deeds of Hector and Achilles on this classic soil, where I, Benjamin 
Disraeli, now take my stand, is the Heroic Epick. The second is 
Virgil’s, which we will call the Political Epick: for the Auneid is 
all about the founding of Rome—no, it is not, but it is about the 
Trojan conquest of Latium, and the Romans were a political people. 
Thirdly, there is Dante’s Divine Comedy, which is a vision of Hell, 
Purgatory, and Paradise: that is the Religious Epick. Fourthly, 
there is Multon, with his “Paradise Lost :” that is a Religi- 
ous pick too. It cannot be the Religious Epick, because there’s 
Dante’s, which is Religious, on my middle finger. Yet there is a 
difference : Milton was a Protestant, and Dante was a Catholic ; we 
may say “* Paradise Lost” is the Religious Epick of the Reformation. 
It sounds too lengthy to say that the Divine Comedy is the 
Religious Epick of the middle ages. Let me see; Dante was an 
Italian, and the Italians just now are making a fuss about their 
Nationality. Suppose we say that Dante wrote the National Epick ? 
To be sure, he wanted to bring in a German Emperor to reign over 
Italy, but the Italians reckon him their first national poet. Now 
let me count them on my fingers. Heroick, Political, National, 
Religious—but what shall be put on the little finger? Where’s my 
own Epick! What mighty movement is to be associated with the 
name of Benjamin Disraeli? The other four poets have done all 
those subjects before me ; I can’t do them over again. Besides, I 
don’t exactly know where I am in nationality, politics, and 
religion. If the Reform Bill passes, I may get into one of the new 
seats as a Radical; and then we shall see. I live in Buckingham- 
shire, when I am at home; but Iam going to write a story about 
“a gorgeous incident in the annals of that sacred romantic people 
from whom I derive my blood and my name.” Am I an English- 
man or a Jew?! National, religious, political, will not do for my 
epick. ‘They will do for the characters in my novels to talk about, 
without committing the author, beyond his Asian mystery, and a 
contempt for Venetian oligarchies and flat-nosed Franks. Heroick ? 
Not exactly, I should say. It is not so easy to do anything in that 
style, with the flat-nosed, cotton-spinning, stock-jobbing people of 
England in the nineteenth century around you. “And here,” 
says Mr. Disraeli of himself, “I cursed the destiny which had 
placed me in an age that boasted of being anti-poetical.” What 
was he to do? 

Just at this moment, when the young gentleman, from Bradenham 
in Bucks, was cursivg his destiny on the plains of Troy, a flash of 
lightning played over Mount Ida. A sudden illumination, he tells 
us, now showed him what humanity was about. The Spirit of the 
Age was not so very anti-poetical after all. Something might be 
made of it by the fitth great poet of the world. Mr. Disraeli and 
the nineteenth century, instead of cursing each other, and destiny, 
their “ mutual friend,” should help each other to immortality, by 
concocting a suitable Great Poem. ‘‘ The Spirit of my time,” he 
exclaimed, “shall it alone be uncelebrated! What! Is the re- 
volution of France a less important event than the siege of Troy ! 
Is Napoleon a less interesting character than Achilles?” (Is 
Disraelia less inspired genius than Homer?) “ #’or me remains 
the Revolutionary Epick.” This is Mr. Disraeli’s own account of 
the mode in which he resolved to undertake the Work, now before 
us. Aut insanit homo, aut versus facit. His case was something 
of both. It was only a severe attack of that common malady of 
his period of life to which we have referred. In the interests of 
psychological medicine, we thank him for describing, as he has 
done, the symptoms of this visitation in his particular case. But 
the place where he was, and its peculiar climate, or atmosphere, 
must be taken into account. The shores of the Hellespont, till 
after the Crimean war, were a favourite habitat of the fever of 
politico-poetical prophecy, which was wont to seize upon the raw 
English tourist. Mr. Disraeli was “standing upon Asia, and 
looking upon Europe,” which indeed has been his favourite literary 
attitude ever since. The two respectable old Continents were not, 
as we suppose, actually much moved by his presence ; but they 
seemed to his distempered vision to put on a most significant 
behaviour. They rose up before him, and announced themselves 
as “the two rival principles of government that at present contend 
for the mastery of the world.” I am Feudalism, says one; 1 am 
Federalism, says the other; both at your service. W hich was 
which, Mr. Disraeli does not tell us, and our acquaintance with 
their history does not enable us to say. If the one had stood for 
Despotism, and the other Law, we might have guessed between 
them. Argument, however, in reply to Mr. Disraeli’s “ Dardamian 
Reverie,” would be cast away. The delirious talk of a somnam- 
bulist requires no controversial answer. , 

What is most curious about it is this—that Mr. Disraeli carried 
home with him to England the produce of his Epick hallucination, 
and worked it up into a literary shape, several years afterwards, 

at Bradenham in Bucks, “on the shores of a colder sea, but not 
less famous land.” In 1834 he published the first portion of his 
immortal work. Only fifty copies, indeed, were printed; but 
that, for an Epic Poem, was going to tbe average extent of publi- 
cation, if the fifty copies were sold. Mr. Disraeli then candidly 
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acknowledved that he would not be held to a losing and one-sided 
bargain with the Spirit of the Age. It was true they had had a 
rapturous interview on the shores of the Hellespont, and he had 
made a solemn contract, to which Asia and Europe were witnesses, 
that he would celebrate the unappreciated Spirit. But if the 
Spirit would not buy and praise his first three books, he, for his 
part, would not write any more. “For I am not one,” said he, 
“who find consolation for the neglect of my contemporaries in the 
imaginary plaudits of a more sympathetic posterity.” This is Mr. 
Disraeli’s business-like view of the reciprocal dealings of an Epic 
Poet and his Age. We believe that the other four great Epic 
Poets of the World, to whom he was the avowed successor, did 
not see their commission in this light. Milton and Dante, cer- 
tainly, were fools enough to persevere and finish their work with- 
out any immediate payment. Mr. Disraeli felt a call to bless 
mankind with Epick No. 5. Full of that inspiration “ which has 
vanquished Chance, and defies Time,” he prints the first three 
books of the Revolutionary Epick. He then sits down to see what 
the Edinburgh Review, the Morning Chronicle, and the Examiner 
will say of his performance. “ The public will decide,” he observes, 
“whether this work is to be continued and completed ; and if it 
pass in the negative, I shall, without a pang, hurl my lyre to 
limbo.” Now, we call this rather cool. What is to become of 
the other parties to his undertaking? Why should not the Spirit 
of the Age bring an action for breach of promise against this 
fickle swain? Why shouldn’t Asia and Europe, Feudalism and 
Federalism, Magros, and Lyridon, rise up and testify against 
him? Why should he not be cited before the Demogorgon, who 
sits judicially upon his Orb of Light, and sued for the specific 
performance of his engagement, or mulcted in such damages as 
the court may award ? 

There is only one plea which Mr. Disraeli can now prt on 
record, in answer to this charge of a culpable defection from his 
plighted enterprise ; and that is, that he was non compos mentis 
when he made the bargain. In the brief madness of a puerile 
literary enthusiasm, which he can afford now to look back upon 
without shame,—and which is, we repeat, one of the natural 
distempers of youth,—he vented this fragment of a rhap- 
sody. It is neither poetry, nor philosophy, nor sense. It 
is a nightmare dream of shadowy allegorical monsters, dis- 
coursing in feeble and placid blank verse, and in an idiom which 
is not English, about the political condition of Europe, from the 
fall of the Roman Empire to Napoleon’s Italian campaign of 
1797. Magros is the Genius of Feudalism ; Lyridon is the Genius 
of Federalism. The former is attended by a pair of junior sprites, 
called Faith and Fealty; the latter by a female, named Opinion, 
who, like the sex, is apt to change her mind. They discuss, at 
the tribunal of Demogorgon, their respective claims to rule over 
the earth. This takes up two Books, ending with a decree that 
Greneral Bonaparte shall set the world to rights. In the third 
Book, Lyridon having visited the French camp at Montenotte, 
and delivered a message to the General, we read of the defeat of the 
Piedmontese and Austrians, with the establishment of the Cisal- 
pine Republic at Milan. Is it worth while to spend a word of 
criticism on a poem so absurdly planned as this! Mr. Disraeli 
has republished it, with a dedication to Lord Stanley, merely to 
prove that the author was not, with Mazzini, an apologist for 
political assassination. It is in the mouth of Opinion, at a period 
of fanatical exaltation, in the seventeenth century, that he has put 
this questionable sentence :— 

** Hallowed be 
The regicidal steel that shall redeem 


'09 


A nation’s woe! 


This we understand to be a prediction of the fate of Charles I. 
Mr. Disraeli had, therefore, a right to disavow, as he did in the 
ere of Commons, having ever expressed the sentiment imputed 
o him. 


So far we had written, in the credulity of our candour relying 
on the express statement of Mr. Disraeli, who is a richt honourable 
gentleman, that the present edition is identical with that of 18234 
excepting a few “purely literary corrections.’ made when he 
thought of publishing a second edition in 1837. We did not read 
his Revolutionary Epick when it first came out in 1834: we had 
something else todo. He says that only fifty copies were printed 
and that many have since been destroyed. Will he tell us why 
they were destroyed? The world in general must have cared 
very little to destroy or to preserve them. Will somebody else 
tell us when, how, and why the corrections were made ! and what 
were these corrections? ‘lhe answer is given by a correspondent 
of the Morning Post—the same by whose prompt citation of some 
passages of the “ Revolutionary Epick,” a few weeks ago, the 
right hon. gentleman was encountered with a tu quoque when he 
denounced the Mazzinian sympathies of Mr. Stansfeld. It seems 
that the edition of 1834 contained some expressions, which Mr. 
Disraeli has now struck out, more distinctly favouring the doctrine 
of “killing no murder” than he is disposed in 1864 to avow. 
Instead of the sentence above quoted, hallowing the regicidal steel 
which simply redeems a nation’s woe, that passage of the original 
poem ran thus :— : : 


ce 
And blessed be the hand that dares to wave 
The regicidal steel that shall redeem 
A nation’s sorrow with a tyrant’s blood. 


This cannot be understood of the judicial execution of a criminal 
King. There is another passage, which Mr. Disraeli has chosen to 
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alter in the present edition, whilst he declares that his corrections 
are “purely literary,” and that they do not affect the evidence 
regarding his former advocacy of political assassination. In the 
original poem, he said, when speaking of Rome, 


*‘ The bold Brutus but propelled the blow 
Her own and Nature’s laws alike approved.” 


Very good; that was what Mr. Disraeli wrote in 1834, In 
1864, Mr. Disraeli has changed it into this—still speaking of 
Rome :— 

“The blow bold Brutus struck, her fate.” 


And these, he assures us, are “ purely literary corrections.” They 
have nothing to do, of course, with the question upon which Mr, 
Disraeli hazarded an indignant denial, when it was referred to in 
the House of Commons during the debate on Mr. Stansfeld’s 
affair. Oh, no! The Right Honourable ex-Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is not so much ashamed of his literary folly that he 
should be tempted to conceal it by a literary fraud. The 
“ interesting and faithful friendship” which has long bound him 
to Lord Derby’s party will never moult a feather of its wing 
by the republication of his republican rhapsodies of five-and-thirty 
years ago. 


DIARIES OF A LADY OF QUALITY.* 


Tuk work here presented to the public by Mr. Hayward, Q.C., 
is the book to which a “ pre-view” was devoted in the last number 
of the Edinburgh, and which we slightly noticed in our issue for 
April 16, in connection with that periodical. Miss Frances 
Williams Wynn, the “ Lady of Quality” who kept the journal now 
given to the printer, was the daughter of Sir Watkin Williams 
Wynn (the fourth baronet) and Charlotte, daughter of George 
Grenville, First Lord of the Treasury from 1763 to 1765. She was 
connected with a good many noble families, mingled much with 
high society, saw many of the great ones of the present century, 
heard a vast number of curious anecdotes and odd stories, and had 
the good sense to put them down. Her writings give one the im- 
pression of a lady of intelligence and culture, pleased with the 
social intercourse of the refined circles, taking an interest in the 
events and characters of the day,—in statesmen and their policy, 
in heroes and their deeds, in authors and their books, in theatres 
and the actors who trod their boards,—and able to set forth her 
experiences in a lively and agreeable manner. The result is a very 
readable volume of gossip, ranging over a period of nearly half a 
century, including names that are familiar to all, and presenting a 
large and varied mass of anecdote and reflection. Miss Wynn's 
stories are often related on hearsay; but she was within the 
charmed arena of the great, and what she reports even at second- 
hand is pretty likely to be correct. Her collection is not so spark- 
ling and piquant as that of Captain Gronow, published not long 
since, fur a man has greater opportunities of hearing the talk of 
the town, and is less restricted in his utterance, than a lady ; but, 
notwithstanding her inevitable disadvantages as a raconteur, Miss 
Wynn contrived to fill her common-place books with much that 
we are pleased to read and glad to retain. We gather from Mr. 
Hayward’s Prefatory Notice that the book which he has so judi- 
ciously edited is only a selection from the “ Diaries” of the de- 
ceased lady, who, by the way, departed this life in 1857, in the seventy- 
seventh year of her age. ‘I'he originals fill ten MS. volumes ; but 
the single printed volume contains as much reading of this discur- 
sive kind as the public will probably care to possess from one 
source. Where there was no continuous interest, or strong centre 
of attraction, it was wise not to hazard a feeling of tedium by going 
to undue length. 

Mr. Hayward says that he “was obliged to decide on the 
novelty or originality, as well as on the inherent value or interest, 
of the narrative, description, or reflections comprised in It; and 
that he does not feel at all certain that he has not repeated some 
that have already appeared. To deal candidly with him, there 1s 
no doubt that he has. The two first stories in the book are old ‘ 
so is “ Mr. Burke’s Ghost Story ;’ so is “The Tyrone Ghost 
Story.” With respect to the last narrative, some additional, “ 
rather some different, circumstances are given, being the ‘real 
particulars” dictated to Miss Wynn by Lady E. Butler and Miss 
Ponsonby; but the “copy of a copy taken in 1801” we ate 
familiar with, Mr. Hayward adds in an appendix some details 
communicated by a friend, which throw a curious, and to us a new, 
light over the delusion with which Lady Tyrone was afllicted. We 
there read :— 


“T first heard the story of the Beresford ghost from Mr. Cumber- 
land. He told it finely. I was about twelve years old at the _ 
- + « « (this would be sixty years ago). Long afterwards Poy 
with the ghost in print, in a magazine which my father wary m 
regularly. A discussion on tales of mystery produced a letter os a 
one of the Beresford family, containing an account of the real rnin 
stances of the story. The lady of the velvet bracelet, when -_ of 
be married for the second time, really had a dream warning = as 
the unhappiness likely to result from the contemplated union. bade 
well known to all the family of the intended bride that she had wa 
subject to a disorder which had left a deep scar on her wrist— this 
before the visitation of the burning spirit; and she had yore D 
scar with a velvet bracelet most carefully ever since it had bee 
formed.” 


* Diaries of » Lady of Quality, from 1797 to 1314, Edited, with Notes, by 4- 
Hayward, Esq., Q.C. London: Longman & Co. 
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Although called “ Diaries,” the miscellaneous gatherings of Miss 
Wynn’s portfolios have in them nothing characteristic of a journal. 
The entries appear to have been irregularly made, and often 
without dates; and, although these latter have been sometimes 
conjecturally supplied by the editor, others are beyond recovery, 
and their absence detracts from the value of the book. But a 
good story is a good story, whenever the circumstances may have 
happened ; and the present volume is full of good stories. It is one 
of those works which the reviewer can best deal with in the way of 
quotation ; but there is such an embarrassment of wealth that he 
hardly knows where to begin, or, having begun, when to cease. 
Here is a striking anecdote of Hyder Ally :— 


“ June, 1524.—I heard the other day from Miss Stables a singular 
instance of the power of music, which I am anxious to remember 
because it is so well authenticated. When her father was a very 
young man, he followed his regiment to the East Indies. Upon some 
occasion (I forget what) this regiment gave a dinner to that savage 
tyraut, Hyder Aily, who a short time after returned the compliment 
by sendivg the greater part of those present to the far-famed black 
hole. During dinner the regimental band played, and ended by 
playing Go! save the King. Uyder Ally appeared much struck, and 
fainted at last from emotion. Mr. Stables was one of those who 
assisted in removing hi:n from the dining-room, and who, standing by 
when he recovered, heard him exclaim, ‘ Is your King a God that you 
adore him with such music as that ?’” 


Miss Wynn gives an interesting account of Edward Irving, the 
Scotch preacher. Her first impression, on hearing him one Sunday 
at his chapel, was that of disappointment, amounting almost to 
disgust. His Scotch pronunciation, his uncouth, violent action 
suggestive, we are told, of a pugilistic encounter), his vanity, his 
vulgar dogmatism, and his intolerance, excited in her a feeling 
the very reverse of reverential. After a proem to his sermon 
of three-and-twenty minutes’ duration, he began his discourse, and 
in a little while Miss Wynn found herself getting enthusiastic. 
The preacher went on for an hour (irrespective of the three-and- 
twenty minutes devoted to prefatory matter) ; but the attention of 
the audience was fully kept alive. The object of the sermon was 
to show that man cannot be virtuous except by the aid of Chris- 
tianity and of revealed religion ; and this seems to have been 
illustrated with great skill aud effect. Miss Wynn was so delighted 
that she was quite impatient to go again next Sunday. She went, 
and disappointment again supervened. On the whole, she seems 
to have considered that his eloquence, though at times magnificent, 
was often strained and overwrought. 

Having been to hear Rosetti, the Italian improvisatore, Miss 
Wynn jots down some curious particulars of the class of poets to 
which he belonged — 


* A short time ago I heard the Marchese Spinetti, in the course of 
his lectures on modern literature, treat the subject of improvisatores, 
and was amused at seeing how very much higher he rates the talent 
than Foscolo, whom I heard lecture upon it last year. I must say 
that when he enumerated the infinite variety of knowledge, of talent, 
of feelings, requisite to make a good improvisatore, I thought he re- 
quired even more than Imlac, in his well-known definition of a poet, 
and longed to exclaim, like Rasselas, ‘Euough! thou hast convinced 
me that no human being can ever be an improvisatore!’ This Spinetti 
would have denied; and if the wonders which he related of the 
celebrated improvisatrice, Corilla, are well authenticated, her know- 
ledge must have been fully equal to that of the Admirable Crichton. 
At one sitting she treated twelve different subjects; these were 
repeated to us, and certainly— properly filled—would have comprised 
a vast fund of knowledge; yet I fancied when I thought them over, | 
couldin most discover the loop-hole by which the improvisatore so 
often contrives to slip out of the given subject, and glide into the 
beaten track of commonplace. Spinetti told us he understands that 
Rosa Taddei, now living at Florence, is supposed to be nearly equal to 
Corilla. 

“Talking on the subject of improvisazione with Prati, to whom 
Italian is nearly as familiar as his own language (German), I said, 
‘After all, it is a talent peculiar to the Italians, and depending, in 
great measnre, upon the facility of versification which their language 
affords.’ He assured me, not only that he had frequently heard the 
thing done in German, but that want of voice for singing alone would 
prevent him from doing it himself. Spinetti, in his lecture, spoke of 
a F rench improvisatore, who, in his own language, versified inpromptu, 
with all the fetters of a given subject, measure, &¢.” 


Under the head of “ Cannibalism in Sumatra,” Miss Wynn 
repeats some particulars given to her by Sir Stamford Raffles of a 
set of savages in the north-western part of the island, who eat their 
culprits alive—the victim being bound to a stake, the person 
Whom he has wronged having the privilege of the first cut, and 
the rest following in due rank. It appears that in other respects 
these barbarians are rather a mild race. Some of them are 
‘little disgusted at their peculiar form of capital punishment, but 
think that the dignity and the terror of the law must be kept up. 
’a the coasts of Sumatra, Sir Stamford used to observe the species 
: ‘ea-cow called a “mermaid.” The only similarity to the human 
‘male in this creature is in the position of the breasts, and the 
mar of nursing the young. The animal is tenderly attached 
at offspring, and, when they are removed, calls them with a 
ge scontinual moan, and sheds tears. There is surely here 
ee to account for the old fable of the mermaid and her 

P uman ways. 

he Ricketts Ghost Story” is a fine collection of horrors, but 
Ye no space to reproduce it here. One of the most singular 








“mtatives in the book is that entitled “The Old Woman of | 
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Delamere Forest.” The woman in question was a German, the 
widow of an English soldier, named Hollingsworth. She appears 
to have been very handsome when young, and at all times to have 
possessed a certain cleverness, and a greater degree of culture 
than is commonly found in her station of life. Being extremely 
poor, she obtained leave of Lord Delamere to make herself a 
hut in the forest, which she constructed of an old cart belonging 
to her, turned up against two ribs of a whale that had been placed 
there at some previous time, the sides being completed by sods, 
and the roof made of boughs. Here she and her daughter lived 
for some years, gradually improving the hut, and partly sub- 
sisting on the charity of visitors who went to see them from 
curiosity. The oddest part of the story is, that the old woman— 
misled, apparently, by some feverish dream—accused a neigh- 
bouring cottager of murdering her son whom she expected from 
Germany, and burying the body in the forest ; and, although the 
son afterwards turned up quite well, the woman refused to 
acknowledge him as her child, and to the last maintained the 
truth of her story, which the daughter confirmed by stating that 
her alleged brother had made her an offer of marriage. During 
the last few years of her life, Mrs. Hollingsworth was taken care of 
in the Dutch Alinshouses near Bishopsgate-street, and her daughter 
went out to service. 
With the following anecdote of Mr. Pitt we must conclude :— 


*‘T heard an interesting story upon the authority of Mr. Grenville. 
He told Lord Braybrooke that at the time of the mutiny at the Nore, 
when, of course, the anxiety was intense upon the subject of the 


fidelity of the troops, a messenger arrived at a late hour of the night 
to Dundas with a letter from General ——, who had the command at 


Sheerness, containing the melancholy tidings of the apostacy of the 
marines. It was stated that to a man they had joined the mutineers, 
and that there was every reason to apprehend that the next day they 
would march upon London. Dundas went immediately to Lord 
Grenville with the news, and together they went to Mr. Pitt. He was 
in bed and asleep. Of course they roused him, talked over this mis- 
furtune, consulted as to the precautionary measures to be taken, few 
and unavailing as they seemed. After a short time, Mr. Pitt said, ‘I 
think we cannot do anything at this hour of night, and, as far as pos- 
sible, we have arranged everything for the mourning. 1 am anxious to 
get some sleep to recruit before the arduous day which awaits us, and 
sball wish you good night.’ 

* The two others were far too anxious for sleep. I believe they 
remained together till, in the course of less than one hour, another 
messenger appeared bearing another letter from Sheerness. This was 
from the officer second in command, who, after many apologies for 
assuming an office that did not belong to him, said that, having heard 
that the commanding officer had just sent off a messenger with 
despatches, he felt it his painful duty to inform the Government that 
the fatigue, the excitation of thet eventfal day had proved too much 
for the General, and had produced a sort of delirium; that probably, 
therefore, he might not have stated very accurately the state of affairs. 
He had the satisfaction of being able to say that they wore a much 
better aspect: that the marines were all staunch; so were the officers 
to a man; and the evil spirit which had existed seemed to be in a 
great measure quelled, &c., &. Lord Grenville and Dundas went 
once more to Pitt to communicate a change even more unexpected 
than it was favourable. He was, as they anticipated, in bed; but 
great was their surprise when they found that, during the short 
avxious hour that Lad elapsed since their last visit, he had been fast 
asleep.” 


We have perused these “ Diaries” with great pleasure. They 


are full of entert inment, and are excellently and most efficiently 
edited by Mr. Hayward. 





THE BRITISH POST OFFICE.* 


Srruck with the absence of any elaborate history of the British 
Post Office, Mr. Lewins has made a praiseworthy attempt to supply 
the deficiency, and to compile something like a complete account 
of an institution which Lord Macaulay designated “a splendid 
triumph of civilisation.” Hitherto, nothing has existed but brief 
sketches in encyclopedias, magazines, reviews, or works of general 
literature, and a short summary prefixed to the Postmaster-General’s 
First Annual Report, issued in 1855. The importance of the sub- 
ject, however, must be manifest to all, especially in these days of 
large and general correspondence, consequent on penny postage ; 
and we are glad to see in Mr. Lewins’s preface that Sir Rowland 
Hill intends to devote his leisure to the composition of a work 
recording the rise and progress of his great reform. In the mean- 
while, the present volume fills a marked and not very creditable 
gap in the literature of social history, and fills it well. Mr. Lewins 
is an industrious, pains-taking, and intelligent compiler. He has 
collected a large body of facts, illustrating the slow development of 
a vast departinent of the State, and often throwing a curious light 
on extinct conditions of society ; and he has done this in a popular 
and agreeable manner. <A portion of the volume which he now 
gives to the public has already appeared in Chambers's Journal and 
“The Book of Days ;” but this portion has been revised, partly 
re-written, and augmented by a large amount of original matter. 
The whole is divided into two main sections ; the first devoted to 
an historical, the second to a descriptive, account of the Post 
Office. 

In very early times, letters were conveyed by special messengers, 





* Her Majesty’s Mails: an ‘Historical and Deseriptive Account of the British 
Post Office, Together with an Appendix, By William Lewins, London ; Sampson 
Low & Co, 
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by travellers, or in any way that opportunity presented. Very 
few people could write, and those few seldom had any occasion for 
communicating with their compeers otherwise than personally. 
A regular riding post, however, was established in England in the 
reign of Edward LV. ; and, long previously to that, the King had 
employed a body of messengers for carrying despatches on affairs 
of state. Henry VIII. instituted the office of Master of the Posts, 
and in the reign of Elizabeth the system seems to have been highly 
elaborated, considering the slight facilities for intercommunication 
then existing. The horses and couriers were provided by private 
speculators, who were paid by the Government at a certain rate. 
The routes were in many cases alinost the same that existed down 
to the introduction of railways; and the postmaster at each town 
was required to endorse his despatches with a statement of the exact 
time of the messenger’s arrival, as we now do with our telegrams. 
These posts, however, were at first solely for the service of the 
monarch, though subsequently the foreign ambassadors were 
allowed to participate. The real origin of our postal system 1s to 
be found in the establishment, some time during the fifteenth 
century, of a foreign post, organized for their own convenience by 
the Flemings who had settled in this country. They had the 
management of this institution entirely in their own hands, and 
appointed their postmaster from among themselves. In process of 
time, however, other foreigners joined the Flemings, and dissensions 
arose among them in the year 1558, as to the choice of their chief 
officer. ‘the English merchants thereupon memorialised the Privy 
Council to appoint a native postmaster, affirming that the 
foreigners had often acted unfairly by them, in delaying their 
letters, and so forestalling the markets to their own advantage. 
The Privy Council hearkened to this representation, and an 
Englishman was appointed to the oflice. In the reign of James I, 
there was an English postmaster, who took charge of letters 
coming into the country from abroad, and a Postmaster-General 
for foreign parts, who managed the transmission of letters designed 
for the Continent; but, after awhile, the offices were amal- 
gamated, though managed by two men acting together. The 
more remarkable of these men—one Thomas Witherings—was the 
first to establish an internal post for carrying the letters of ordinary 
subjects. Witherings was a real reformer, and a man whose name 
should be borne in grateful memory by his countrymen. In the 
memorial which he presented to Charles L., he said :-—‘ Private 
letters being now carried by carriers or persons travelling on foot, 
it is sometimes full two months before any answer can be received 
from Scotland or Ireland to London. , If any of his 
Majesty’s subjects shall write to Madrid in Spain, he shall receive 
answer sooner and surer than he shall out of Scotland or Ireland.” 
Witherings proposed to turn the existing posts to the account of 
the general public, and talked of doing the distance between 
London and Edinburgh in three days. It was long, however, 
before this was accomplished; yet a considerable advance was 
made during the reigns of the Stuarts and the period of the Inter- 
regnum. Not only were main lines of posts established, but bye- 
posts were connected with them, for the service of towns and 
villages lying off the principal routes. In a very short time, 
however, the people began to view with jealousy the monopolizing 
tendencies of the Crown, and rival posts, managed by private 
persons, were set up. These were opposed as illegal ; but it was 
only after a long and difficult struggle that they were suppressed. 
Even the Government Post Office was at one time placed in the 
hands of a private gentleman, one Mr. Edmund Prideaux, who 
bore all the expenses and took all the profits. This was towards 
the end of Charles L’s reign. In 1650, “the practice of farming 
the Post Office revenue began, and lasted, as far as regards some 
of the by: -posts, down to the end of last century.” During the rule 
of Cromwell, the Post Office was avowedly made use of as a means 
of espionage : an ordinance exists, in which it is spoken of as offer- 
ing facilities for * discovering and preventing plots against the 
Commonwealth ;” and even up to the days of Sir James Graham, 
the plan of opening suspected letters at the head office was occa- 
sionally resorted to. 

“ The penny post,” until our own times associated simply with 
the metropolitan and suburban delivery, originated in the private 
speculation of Robert Murray, a London upholsterer, who, two 
yeurs before the death of Charles 11., established an agency for 

‘the conveyance of letters and parcels within the town and its 
environs. ‘The attempt was highly successful, and the town 
seems to have been capitally served, with frequent deliveries, and 
equal celerity and regularity. The management was placed in 
the hands of a man named Docwray, who, on the department 
being taken up by the Government, was made Controller of the 
District Post—an appointment of which he was subsequently 
deprived on charges of gross mismanagement. A halfpenny post 
was set up in 1708 by a Mr. Povey, but was soon crushed by the 
authorities. Even at that time, the illicit carriage of letters was 
so great as to inflict serious loss on the revenue. The official 
charges were generally too high, and the rate of transmission 
through the country districts too slow. Stage-coaches were 
introduced into England in the early part of the seventeenth 
century ; they were in general use before the close of that century ; 
yet for another hundred years the Government continued to send 
the mails on pack-horses, ridden by post-boys who were commonly 
indifferent as to speed, and who were frequently robbed by high- 
waymen. Mr. Ralph Allen, of Bath—the hero of one of Pepe's 
eulogies, and the “ Allworthy” of Fielding—greatly improved the 
system of cross-posts, commencing his reforms in the year 1720 ; but 
the mode of conveyance fur more than sixty years later continued as 
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barbarous as in the days of the Stuarts, and people often, at the risk 
of detection and punishment, sent their letters by the stage-coach, 
At length, in August, 1784, Mr. Palmer, a theatrical manager at 
Bath and Bristol, induced Mr. Pitt, then Prime Minister, to make 
a trial of his system of despatching the letters by mail-coaches. 
The first of these coaches started from London for Bristol on the 
8th of August, and acccomplished the distance in fourteen hours 
though the pack-horses were generally nearly two days performing 
the same journey. It is difficult to believe that this most important 
and necessary reform was only brought to bear a few months 
before the birth of our present Premier. Of course, the success 
of the new system (which had been bitterly opposed by the Post- 
office authorities) was immense and instantaneous. Mr. Palmer 
was made Controller-Generai ; but he met with so much jealousy 
from the older hands at the Council Board, that in 1792 he was 
compelled to resign on a pension of £3,000 a-year. The reform 
he had established, however, lasted till the introduction of 
railways. 

All these facts, and those connected with the greatest reform of 
all, the truly glorious system inaugurated by Sir Rowland Hill, 
are related by Mr. Lewins with a judicious amount of detail ; and 
the second division of his volume contains a mass of useful infor- 
mation with reference to the routine of the Post-office. The 
author speaks of his book as “ the first of a contemplated series 
designed to furnish some account of the history and ordinary work- 
ing of the revenue department of the country.” If they are all 
executed as well as this sketch of “‘ Her Majesty’s Mails,” they will 
form a very interesting and valuable collection. 


MODERN GERMAN MATERIALISM.* 


Tue teachings of science tend unquestionably to render men 
sceptical as to the admission of doctrines which are but imperfectly 
based upon genuine evidence. This is their effect upon men of 
large minds, whose only desire is to discover truth. But thata 
tendency of a very different character may be observed under other 
conditions, will hardly be denied by those who have watched the 
influence of scientific culture upon certain forms of intellect. 
“Drink deep, or touch not,” must ever be the maxim inculcated 
by those who desire the general distribution of scientific knowledge. 
There should be no dabbling in philosophy, unless we wish to 
cultivate ideas subversive of the very corner-stones of social morality. 
Perhaps the best proof we can offer of the opinion we hold is the 
publication of the volume now before us. It is the enunciation of 
Materialism in its grossest form, of Atheism in its nudest aspect. 
Why the work has been introduced into this country, is a question 
for the publishers and the translator, not for us. As a scientific 
production it is absolutely valueless ; and, unless it has been sent 
out in an English garb to sap our Anglo-Saxon belief in an All-wise 
Deity, we are at a loss to know for what purpose it has been pre- 
sented to the British public. Force and Matter” is the title 
which Dr. Biichner has given to his volume. He endeavours to 
prove to his readers that the various objects which constitute the 
Universe are merely the results of the operation of a blind Power 
upon inorganic substances ; that matter is infinite, and, therefore, 
could never have been created ; that natural phenomena are merely 
the manifestations of that force which has ever been associated with 
material substances in some form or other; that mind is one of 
these manifestations ; and that there is no such thing as evidence 
of design. Such are a few of our author's dogmas. We might 
have excused Dr. Biichner’s scepticism, knowing the thoroughly 
(serman character of his mind ; but we cannot overlook his credulity. 
We hoped, at all events, to find him consistent ; but, alas! we 
have been disappointed. He is evidently sincere, for, in his ravings 
against our notions of a theological scheme, he bids adieu to his 
reasoning powers, and exposes his position. Thus, In arguing 
against the evidence of design exhibited by the heavenly bodies, 
he writes :— 

“If it were the object of a personal creative Power to create worlds 
and dwelling places for men and animals, why, we may ask, these 
enormous, waste, useless spaces, in which but here and there suns 
and planets swim, floating about as imperceptible points’ Why ane 
not all planets of our system so formed as to be inhabited by — J 
Why is the moon without water, and consequently adverse to every 
organic development? Wherefore the irregularities and — 
differences in the size and distances of the planets of oar 20 ar 
system? Why the deficiency in order, symmetry, and beauty ?” ée. 


To any one possessed of common reason, the above atm 
amply sufficient to damn the author’s attempt. He ee es 
scepticism, and is himself the first to become hyper-credu —m 
For example, while he doubts the existence of a Deity, he is qui 
confident that the spaces he refers to are waste ; that there * vf 
evidence of design, because all the worlds he sees around Cae ether 
inhabited by man; and that the heavenly bodies present es as 
order, symmetry, nor beauty. We will not treat Dr. Buches. 
he has dealt with theology. Far be it from us to yell out in e r 
cration of one whose mental faculties are as yet 1m an scarey 
condition. We perceive our author’s weakness, and pity orue 
accordingly. To use the rod in such a case would not be fook 
only to be kind ;” it would be injurious to one from whom a 
for better things in future. We regard Dr. Buchner as =" 

* Force and Matter: Empirico- Philosophical Studies intelligibly rendereds fr 
By Dr. Louis Biichner, President of the Medical Association of Benner” 
Edited by J. F. Collingwood, F.R.8.L., F.G.8, London; Tribner & Co. 
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one of those excitable, nervous temperaments best dealt with 
through the assistance of reason. 

Now, placing ourselves for a moment only in the arena of con- 
troversy, let us ask Dr. Biichner whether it follows as a logical 
sequence that, because he is ignorant of the nature and use of 
space, therefore space is waste? Is it reasonable to assume that 
because, from hs insignificant human stand-point, he cannot see 
why all the planets should not be inhabitable by man, there is, 
therefore, no evidence of design? If our author can logically 
reply in the affirmative to these two queries, we will yield to him. 
We cannot conceive how he has been led into such absurdities, 
except upon the supposition with which we started, that science is 
detrimental to minds which have never reached maturity. Physio- 
logists are unable yet to say what is the exact use of the liver, 
spleen, thymus, thyroid, and supra-renal-capsules ; but no one who 
ever studied philosophic anatomy would, for a moment, think of 
denying them a use. So it is in every other branch of know- 
ledge. Few persons will have sufficient patience to follow Dr. 
Buchner in the crotchetty forms of reasoning which he adopts 
throughout his volume, and men of science will give but little 
consideration to the opinions of a writer who advocates the hypo- 
thesis of “spontaneous generation,” assumes that the lowest forms 
of plant-life were the first to appear upon our globe, fancies that 
the theory of ‘‘alternation of generation” supports the doctrine of 
transmutation, and regards the dolphin as one of the most sagacious 
of animals. 

Space does not permit us to say more of “ Force and Matter.” 
The development of materialism in Germany is advancing, but 
the effarts being made to check its progress emanate from some of 
the most distinguished savans of that country and of France ; and 
it is therefore with a feeling of hope that we commend to the 
perusal of Dr. Biichner the two following recent publications :— 
“ Ueber den Materialismus der Neueren Deutschen Natur-wissen- 
schaft, sein Wesen und seine Geschicte,” by Dr. Schleiden (1863) ; 
“Le Matérialisme Contemporain en Allemagne,” by M. Paul Janet 
(1864). 


THE SOUTHERN INDEPENDENCE ASSOCIATION.* 


Wuatever Mr. Goldwin Smith writes deserves respect from the 
thoughtful spirit which guides him, and for his honest desire to 
arrive at trath. Still, he is essentially a partizan. In this pam- 
phlet he pleads the cause of the North, and says for it all that can 
be said, and no doubt a great deal that is true. The Federals have 
put large armies in the field without such a break-down as we had 
in the Crimea ; they have not desponded under disaster ; they have 
quelled party spirit, and armed their Government with all the 
powers requisite to carry on the war with the South. It is true, 
again, that all wars breed contractors who think more of themselves 
than of their country, and that this evil has not been peculiar to 
the Federal States. Nor is their Government the only one which 
has laid the burden of its wars upon posterity ; nor are theirs the 
only armies which have committed excesses in an enemy’s country. 
But this is not to the point. If Mr. Smith could claim a great deal 
more than he does on behalf of his clients, the question would still 
remain—VW hat right have the Northern States to compel the Con- 
federates to return to a union which they hate and abominate? He 
advances no argument for the North which may not, with much 
more truth and force, be held in favour of the South. They, too, 
have put vast armies in the field which have won victories under 
disadvantages with which the Federals have not had to contend— 
Without their ample equipments, clothing, food, and matériel of war. 
They, too, have not desponded under disaster, but bave rallied and 
conquered when a succession of defeats seemed to their most hopeful 
friends to have swept all chance of success away. They are free 
irom the stain of those acts of wanton destruction of property 
in the enemy’s country which have disgraced their opponents. They 
have armed their Government with plenary powers, and have made 
sacrifices voluntarily which the Federals have not made. They have 
borne themselves with courage and modesty ; done their work with- 
out boasting ; claimed no victory which was not their due, and 
honestly have admitted every reverse to their arms which was 
really such. Far more than the North, they have shown the spec- 
tacle of a th roughly united people ; and they have not assailed 
with clamorous insolence those from whom they expected assistance, 
and who have endeavoured under extreme difficulty to maintain a 
sitict neutrality. 
rhis ground, then, for sympathy with the North on which Mr. 
mith relies confidently is cut away. But his argument is beside 
the question. If the conduct of the Federals were less open to 
tebuke than it is, they have still, or Mr. Smith for them, to prove 
—_ right to retain against their will eight millions of people ina 
Hion they detest. It is idle to say that that union realizes “ the 
mo ra all social effort, and the object of all social aspirations,” 
amely, 
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‘ome ding produce a real community, every member of which 
rants Share the fruits and benefits of the social union.” Mr. 
« 118 condemned out of his own mouth. He writes, pp. 7, 8:— 
f i must have read history to very little purpose if he has 
a arned that political institutions must vary according to the 
I Tacter, intelligence, and social condition of a nation ; and that 
pee pacally beneficent after their kind which at a given time 
 -ider given circumstances suit the requirements of the people. 
0 ls to be the judge of this suitableness if not the people 
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themselves? Mr. Smith writes, p. 
men, who turn Indian Zemindars into squires, and press upon the 
untrained Greeks a parody of the English Constitution, were a 
little more conscious of this great truth.” But is it not also to be 
desired that they were conscious of it who encourage the Federals, 
by fire and sword, by confiscation, and by inciting to servile insur- 
rection and the massacre of women and children, to force the 
Union upon the Confederate States? He writes again, p. 15, that 
“ American institutions have received that which is the best prac- 
tical stamp of excellence—the loyal attachment of a perfectly free 
people.” If that is the best stamp of excellence, what are we to 
say when these very institutions have, in the opinion of eight mil- 
lions of people, so utterly lost it that they are prepared to suffer 
extermination rather than return to the blessings they have 
renounced! Again, if we look to the effect of their institutions on 
the manners of the Federals, we see in the riot and extravagance 
which have accompanied the headlong plunge of the Northern 
States into debt a recklessness which is rather characteristic of 
an aristocracy in its worst development than of a republican com- 
munity. War and revelry have gone hand in hand. While. Mr. 
Chase has been imposing on the unborn a debt of enormous mag- 
nitude, those who are not to pay it are wallowing in luxury. 
New York has been the scene of one long-continued carouse of 
still increasing and profligate expenditure. Here is a passage from 
a recent number of the New York Hvening Post, by way of 
sample :— 


** A man builds a marble stable on the rear of his lot at a cost of 
8,000 dollars, and fits up a private theatre over it. Another pays 
8,000 dollars for a pair of horses to drive on the road for his pleasure ; 
and many give from 1,500 dollars to 3,000 dollars for the same object. 
Another provides a dinner for a dozen friends—rejecting the old 
superstition of the unlucky 13—and this simple dinner cost 1,000 dollars. 
A children’s party is given in an up-town house, where every child is 
clad entirely in dresses imported from Paris. An American citizen 
purchases a house for over 100,000 dollars, and tears it down to rebuild 
upon its site one yet more costly. These are signs of the times ; are they 
not evidences of a state of things unhealthful, feverish, threatening to 
the honest simplicity of our political life; and threatening not less evil 
to the ideas and the principles of which that life has hitherto been a 
fair exponent ?”’ 


No disclosures of a temper so unseemly have reached us from 
the South, but something admirably the reverse. Tested by war, 
the aristocracy of the South has shown itself in a far nobler 
attitude than the republicans of the North; and if we connect this 
result with loyalty to American institutions on the one hand, and a 
determination to have nothing more to do with them on the other, 
the inference is certainly honourable to the South. 

There remains the question of slavery. Mr. Smith owns that 
the Federals deserved no sympathy so long as they abetted this 
particular ifstitution. But is it not true that Mr. Lincoln’s pro- 
clamation was expressly a war measure intended to damage the 
Confederates, to incite their slaves to rise upon the women and 
children under whose charge they were left ? Negro regiments have 
been formed, and some of them have fought well. That proves 
only that in the dearth of soldiers the Federals have allowed negroes 
to fight their battles as they have allowed Irishmen and Germans 
to fight them. On the other hand, has not Mr. Lincoln told the 
deputation of coloured men that the same continent cannot contain 
them and the whites? Have not negroes, the property of loyal 
subjects, been treated as slaves ; have not thousands of those who 
have escaped into the Federal lines been suffered to die of starva- 
tion? If it could be made clear to us that the success of the 
North would effect the freedom of the slave, confer upon him full 
rights of citizenship, and put an end to the system of slavery, for 
that great good we might be tempted to regard the subjugation of 
the South as the lesser of two evils. But before we can 
indulge such a hope we must have some assurance that the negro 
in the free North is already a free man; not a member of a 
despised race. We confess that for the sake of the slave himself 
we desire the triumph of the Confederacy. His condition under 
his owner, even as a slave, is preferable to what it is under 
President Lincoln. But the war has no such aim as his liberation. 
It exists neither in the policy of the North nor in the possibility 
of things. lf our own nation, to take the brightest sample of a 
free community, has had to pass through centuries of training 
before it became capable of using the measure of liberty 1t enjoys, 
no one but an enthusiast would dream of suddenly enfranchising 
four millions of people but one degree removed from the condition 
Mr. Lincoln has made the experiment on a small 


of savage life. ; 
The negroes whom his 


scale, and we are aware with what result. 


< 


proclamation made free have exchanged slavery for famine and_,» 


death. Not less than Mr. Goldwin Smith do we pray that the 


. . . " . > . & 
time will come when America will rid herself of the stain of \"y 


slavery ; but the process must be cautious and gradual, and must 
have as its fundamental condition the independence of the Con- 
federate States. 


FARMING IN INDIA* 
InprA, considered as a field for European settlers, and not 


simply as a military possession where fortuncs may be rapidly 
made by commerce, has attracted but little notice among English- 





* Farming in India, considered a3 a Pursuit for European Settlers of a Superior 
Class. With Plans fer the Construction of Dams, Tanks, Weirs, and Siuices. 
By Lieut.-Colonel Greenaway, of the Madras Staff Corps. London: Smith, 
Elder, & Com 
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men. On returning home from the East, after a long stay, Colonel 
Greenaway perceived so much and such general ignorance on this 
subject that he determined on writing a work which, within a 
moderate compass, should give the untravelled reader some idea of 
the requirements, the labours, and the rewards of Indian farming. 
His little volume recommends itself to the attention of all interested 
in agriculture, of all desirous of studying the condition of our 
most splendid dependency, and of those young and energetic men 
who are looking out for some opening abroad for the talents which 
cannot readily find employment at home. The circumstances 
usually urged as discouragements to settling in India are treated 
rather lightly by our author. Land, he says, may be held there 
under as secure a tenure as in England, provided proper precau- 
tions for guarding against the infringement of native rights be 
taken. The climate is not unhealthy for Europeans, if they will 
live reasonably. The hot season and the wet season—spreading, 
together, over two-thirds of the year—are unpleasant rather than 
insalubrious ; and the remaining four months are even agreeable. 
“Tt is a remarkable fact,” says Colonel Greenaway, “ that the 
officers and subordinates of the Department of Public Works, who 
are continually exposed to the weather, and have to endure much 
fatigue, constantly moving about in swamps and jungles, with very 
imperfect shelter, and very few luxuries or even comforts to 
support them, are, as a body, very healthy.” A sedentary life, tuo 
great a consumption of animal food, and too frequent a resort to 
spirituous stimulants, are the chief causes of the broken health 
which so frequently waits upon residence in India. Exercise, 
employment, and moderation, are the great preservatives. Yet 
Colonel Greenaway warns his readers that abstemiousness and 
teetotulism are almost as injurious as the contrary extremes. The 
waste of animal strength in a hot climate is very great, and must 
be duly supplied. 


——— a 


“The natives are by no means abstemious ; those who can afford it 
eat much more in bulk than we do: a native will sit down to a plate 
of rice or chuppatties (anleavened bread) which two Englishmen 
could hardly dispose of. Those castes that do not eat meat make up 
for it by their consumption of ghee (clarified butter) and sugar. The 
natives who can afford to live the best, that is, eat the most, are by 
far the finest men. And avery great improvement in the physique of 
the labouring classes in the improved districts has been observed since 
constant employment and good wages have enabled them to live 
better, that is, cat more, than their forefathers. The native, then, is 
only abstemious by compulsion; and when he is forced to be so, it is 
so much the worse forhim. . . . Stimulants in moderation are 
also, I believe, beneficial. At least, as far as my own observation 
goes, men who have made moderate use of beer, wine, and spirits, 
have enjoyed better and more permanent health and strength than 
those who have totally abstained. The question must be decided by 
each man for himself, according to his own constitution. One rule, 
however, is of universal application, and that is, if you do take strong 
liquor of any kind, take it in small quantities, and of the best 
quality.” 


Even those parts of India which were originally swampy are 
by no means prejudical to life when they are well drained. The 
author says he knows men in Travancore who, after forty years’ 
residence, are hale aud hearty. Of the natives of India, the Colonel 
gives a fair character. He describes them as not indisposed to 
co-operate with Englishmen when once they see that it is their 
interest to do so, though he admits that they are a long time 
seeing this ; and he states that, of late years, their physical and 
social condition has greatly improved. Yet, with many advantages 
offered to him, the Englishman has hitherto generally failed as a 
settler inHindostan. The causes of this failure are enumerated by 
Colonel Greenaway, and ranked under the general heads of —Igno- 
rance of the work undertaken ; neglect of one’s own busine SS ; 
want of caution in the choice of one’s servants; going ahead too 
fast, and so getting into debt ; disproportion of means to ends ; 
“ere eaapighin. wae and vicious indulgences ; rashness in experi- 
mentalizing ; rashness in speculation: general inc tency, or 
** muddleheadedness ;” and i a oo fi oa ype cep 

eing gentlem: atten 

to one’s work, or too theoretical to study details. To guard more 
especially against the first of these errors, our author gives a 
general view of Indian farming, and discourses in successive chap- 
ters of “ Wet Farming” (i. ¢., the cultivation of crops requiring a 
constant supply of water), “ Irrigation and Drainage,” “ Dry Farm- 
ing,” “ Hill Farming,” “ Buildings, Plant, and Machinery,” “ Live 
Stock,” and “ Farm Servants.” These subjects are too technical 
for us to handle ; but we may mention that the Colonel, referring 
in his Introduction to the recent flood at Bradfield, says that the 
catastrophe would not have happened if the embankment had been 
constructed as such works are in India. His observations on this 
head should be read by engineers. 





STELLA.* 


“STELLA” is a story in which the reader will find no lack of 
extraordinary incident, great variety of scenery and character, and 
not a little of exciting adventure. The mysteries of clairvoyance 
and spiritualism are invoked by the writer to heighten the effect of 
the natural aud more credible marvels of magnetism and elec- 
tricity ; while numerous disguises, and an almost cometary rapidity 
of locomotion attributed to different actors in the narrative, permit 
them occasionally to play fast and loose with circumstances in the 


* Stella. By Mrs, Bennett, Author of ‘The Cottage Giri,” 


TI ' 
London: J. Maxwell, ree vols. 
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very eyes of the reader, and enable them to achieve all but actual 
impossibilities. The plot is cunningly involved ; at every corner 
of the story, so to speak, we stumble on a surprise ; so much go ag 
to render a brief but intelligible summary almost hopeless, The 
spiritualist element is a somewhat new feature in works of fiction ; 
and Mrs. Bennett has not failed to make considerable use of it ag 
a lever to effect many wonderful changes in the machinery of her 
story. The ordinary marvels of a séance, the introduction of 
ghostly hands, the responses of reputed spirits, the visions of the 
future and the distant, and most of the pseudo-miracles at tlre 
command of the modern magician, are brought before us for our 
edification and the expansion of our faith. 

Mrs. Bennett’s opinion respecting the mysteries she records js, 
apparently, that some may he effected by collusion and confederacy, 
and others by natural agencies, which science has not yet fully 
succeeded either in explaining or developing. In all these matters 
the principal performers are vastly assisted by a rustic maiden, 
named Rose Trellick. She is a simple and pure-minded, though 
somewhat frivolous, girl, gifted with remarkable powers of clair- 
voyance. It is round her, rather than the ostensible heroine, 
that our interest is mainly centred ; and with her remedial in- 
fluence upon the hero of the story commences, artistically, the 
purification of his character. It is, in fact, another version of a 
very old allegory—a temptation, a fall, and a restoration; a 
theme susceptible of countless variations in the mode of treatment. 
The story will both attract and reward the patient investigation 
of the reader. 
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SHORT NOTICES. 

Three Days of a Father's Sorrow: a Book of Consolation. From the 
French of Felix Bungener (Smith, Eider, & Co.)—Grief for the loss 
of a favourite child, religious consolation in the thought that God 
disposes all things fur the best, and comfort in the hope of rejoining 
the lost one in the next world, are depicted by M. Bungener in the 
little book here translated. The sorrow in this instance is real, not 
imaginary. M. Bungener had the misfortune to lose his infant 
daughter when she was only two years of age; and he records in his 
book the varying emotions by which he was agitated during the first 
three days of his bereavement. ‘The work takes the form of a diary, 
written at different hours of the day and night; but the author informs 
us that it was in fact not composed until after the three days in ques- 
tion. It is diflicult to kaow how to treat a work of this kind. One 
cannot criticise a personal grief, especially so touching and sacred a 
grief as that which M. Bungener describes; yet we must say that 
his book seems to us not wortliy of the praise bestowed on it by the 
translator. We do not quite understand a sorrow that is so very 
communicative—that keeps a species of sham diary, and then pub- 


lishes it to the world. To write a monody on a lost friend, after the © 


fashion of Milton, and Tennyson, and several other poets, is compre- 
hensible enongh, for the grief in such cases is in a great part intellec- 
tual, and is therefore fit fur public utterance; but the anguish of a 
father for the death of his child strikes us as too tenderly private—too 
much a matter of sheer individual feeling—for such treatment. Never- 
theless, we can well understand that this book may have an attrac- 
tion for women; and if it be calculated to soothe one pang in the heart 
of a motber who has closed the eyes of her little one, we will gladly 
abstain from all criticism, and devoutly wish it God speed. To our 
own apprehension, however, the thoughts (though full of excelient 
intention) are rather common-place, and the expression poor and 
diffuse. 

Gladdening Streams ; or, the Waters of the Sanctuary (Nimmo, 
Edinburgh), is a little book of religious meditations aud devotional 
poetry, adapted, says the title-page, “for fragments of time on each 
Lord’s Day of the year.” The same publisher issues a emall volume, 
entitled Spirit of the Old Divines, consisting of extracts from = 
Scotch religious writers of the sixteenth, seventeenth, aud eighteent 
centuries, accompanied by short biographical sketches. The ge 
commences with John Knox, and ends with John Willison, who die 
in 1750. , 

Burning and Shining Lights. By the Rev. Robert Steel, a 
(Nelson & Sons).—The lives of some of the more eminent of the 
Nonconformist divines of Great Britain, and of the chief — id 
religion in America, are sketched by Mr. Steel in a popular oe 
entertaining form. His book comes out very appropriately during ¢ 
season of the May Meetings. aie 

Crinoline in its Bissextile Phases. By Leichter Hock (Hardwicke); 
—We have never seen a greater concentration of ary! = 
vulgarity, occasionally flavoured with obscure suggestions of in rhs 
allusion, than in this volume of doggrel verse and dull aera ‘¢ he 
author evidently thinks himself a wit; but we shall be surprised i 
get anybody to agree with him. é 

We have received How long will the Laity bear it Fo as 
S. A. Walker, M.A. (Seeley, Jackson, & Halliday)—a protest agai” 
the Romanizing tendencies of the High Charch party ;—A Seale 
delivered in St. Martin’s Church, Leicester, May Ath, vey & con 
Primary Visitation, by the Venerable Henry Fearon, B D., pee” ues 
of Leicester, and Rector of Loughborough (Rivingtons) 5 a 0 
upon the Proposed Provincial Synod of Armagh, and upon v4 et by 
of the Metropolitan Synods of the Provinces of Armagh and sorte 
the Rev. W. Pound, M.A. (Same Pubiishers) ;—The Great © * 
Will Case; report of the trial, with appendix of doct State of 
Derby) ;—and Discussion on Homeopathy in the Couney ao Turner 
Berne; translation of official report, by B. R. Scheibler ( 

& Co.). 
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M. Victor Hugo has received the following g ir souvenil 


from Madrid : —“ The journalists of Spain thank you for yor 
° ~“ . 99 
of Cervantes in your book on Shakespeare. 
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May 21, 1864.] 
MR. EDWARDS ON THE USE OF FUEL. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ** LONDON REVIEW.” 


Sir,—I have read with some astonishment a notice in your columns 
of my book, “ On the Economical Use of Fuel,’ &c., in which you 
observe that the engravings ‘‘ could only have been afforded in a book 
four times the price, but for the fact that the author—a dealer in the 
articles of which it treats—has, we apprehend, laid his illustrated trade 
catalogue under contribution.” These remarks are erroneous, and do 
me injustice. Of the sixteen engraved sheets in my book, twelve 
refer to contrivances which have been introduced at various times by 
others; one refers to a grate on Dr. Arnott’s principle, which I have 
been concerned in manufacturing : and three refer to suggestions 
which, in my opinion, are adapted for general acceptation. 

In giving your readers to understand that my book is published at 
a price considerably below its apparent value, you do me a further 
injustice. You lead your readers to suppose that the book is little 
better than a trade advertisement. Now, though my book is un- 
doubtedly a cheap one, the price has not been fixed regardless of the 
cost. The truth is, I have simply sought for a good circulation by 
moderation of price; and, though a hasty glance would perhaps give 
any one @ similar idea to your own, a little further investigation 
would dispel it. The appearance of my book in a pamphlet form was 
a reason why, in the opinion of my publisher, the price should not 
exceed half-a-crown. I trust to your sense of justice to correct any 
wrong impression which your remarks have conveyed. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Freperick Epwarps, Jun. 


49, Great Mariborough-street, May 17, 1864. 





LITERARY GOSSIP. 


Messrs. De La Rug & Co. have published in a very neat and con- 
venient furm a pocket Guide to Whist. It comprises in a small space 
a number of general maxims; but for the reasons on which they are 
based, and the exceptions to which yo are subject, the player is 
referred to the complete treatise of Mr. Cavendish, the author of the 
laws and principles of that interesting game. 


In reviewing Mr. Kenny’s kook on Shakespeare last week, we 
remarked. that the passage in Spenser’s “ Colin Clout’s come Home 
again’? about the shepherd Aation, quoted in that work, and supposed 
by Mr. Kenny and some other writers to mean Shake espeare, might 
possibly be an allusion to Sir Philip Sidney. On looking again to the 
poem itself, which we had not at hand at ‘the moment of writing, we 
perceive, what we had at the time forgotten, that the passage is fol- 
lowed by some lines in which reference is made to a shepherd called 
* Astro phe 1,” the ideal name under which Spenser, in a different poem, 
has lament: d the death of his chivalric friend and benefactor. This 
certainly throws us off the scent as regards Aition; but we are still 
far from convinced that Shakespeare was the man adumbrated. 


« Praed’s P 


ems 2” 
AS, 


long announced as * forthcoming” by the family 


who until now have allowed the American edition to circulate pretty 
freely amongst the poet’s admirers in this country, will be positively 
ready for delivery in July. Some difficulties in the way of the edi- 


torial direction are now remove d, and no further hindrance to the ap- 


pearance of the work is anticipated. Messrs. Bradbury & Evans are 
the prin ters, 


A curious piece of literary gossip comes to us from Paris. It appears 
that M. Alexandre Dumas, Sen., has recently been exerting himself 
tofound a library in the insolvent debtors’ gaol, in which he ‘has been 
80 often a prisoner. He has given a complete collection of his own 
works, and invited other authors (there are few of them in Paris 
that have not shared that mansion’s hospitality) to contribute their 
volumes. The appeal was generously answered. Among other bene- 
factors was an author who is well known as a voluminous writer. His 
donation was a heavy one—so, at least, the prisoners found it. The 
president of the gaol club, after taking the sense of his comrades, 
wrote to the donor :—* Sir,--At a meeting of the insolvent debtors at 
present confined within C lichy Gaol, it has been unanimously resolved 
that your works be returned to you; the prisoners, after mature 
deliberation, being of opinion that the hards ship of their fate would be 
augmented considerably beyond the rigorous punishment provided by 
the statute-book were th ey to have your works constantly before their 
eyes. They have instructed me toe return them. They go by the 
bearer of this note. Receive, sir, the assurances of my most distin- 
— cons ideration. —Your h amb le servant, No. 6.” It should be 
~e d, that prisoners in French gaols are known only by numerals. 


u y lose their name at the gate, and receive it again only at the 
portal, 


mm 


—— st of our veaders will remember Mr. Taylor’s anecdote of 
“laekeray’s last visit to America, reproduced from a speech of the 
reat | Sumourist. ‘I sailed on board the Africa, Captain Harrison,” 
.s packeray. ** As she was steaming out of Liverpool, one fine, 
1 ober day, and was hardly over the bar, when, animated by 


i: . ‘ 
liar sensations not uncommon to landsmen at the com- 


94 went of a sea voyage, I was holding on amidships, up comes a 
iick-eyed, shrewd-looking little man, who hclds on to the next rope 
ran, and says, ‘Mr. Thackeray, I am the r representative of the 
5 © of Appleton & Co., of Broadway, New Yok—e most liberal 
re *nterprising publishing firm, who will be most happy to do 
7 e88 With you.” This gentleman is now in London, purchasing 


— a. 
‘aGable an . ex 


‘veg Ff 


pensively-b and books for the New York market. He 
ue. °S trade there as most flourishing, and says the taste for 
ait. oks i is rapidly on the increase. 
psom annual festival has been made the subject of a small 
book wo a 1, which will be issued immediately. The title of the 
it intend a The Derby Day, or Won by a Neck, and the story 
“od to depict the eccentricities and hilarity of London life on 


THE LONDON REVIEW. 








“the Downs.” 


Messrs. Hall & Co., of Paternoster-row, are the 
publishers. 


The capital of the Southern Confederacy is 
pee and support a pictorial newspaper. The Richmond [llus- 
trated News announces, amongst much other curious intelligence, 
that hs name of John Mitchell is in the list of their contributors, 
and that “the style of the distinguished scholar is by turns ‘rasp. 
ingly’ critical, passionately enthusiastic, exquisitely droll, and meta- 
physicaily profound.” 


able, it appears, to 


An interesting work, similar to the Northumberland Privy Parse 
Books, which were printed many years ago by Mr. Whittingham, has 
recently been published in Paris. “It is in : three volumes, and contains 
accounts of the expenses and revenues of Diane de Poictiers, and 
many pieces relating to the cost of building Chenonceau, of which she 
was casteilain, and which to this day is regarded as one of the noblest 
chateaux of France. 


The interesting particulars recently given incidentally to the House 
of Commons by Mr. Edward Baines, on the condition and progress of 
our periodical literature, were, it appears, mainly collected by Mr. 
Francis, the publisher. One who has been permittted to examine the 
papers says :—‘‘ Converting the exact figures of the statement for 
convenience into round numbers, it appears that the aggregate issue 
of our daily newspapers in London alone is nearly a quarter of a 
million, representing a weekly issue of nearly a miliion and a half, and 
making annually the enormous number of seventy-seven and a half 
millions of copies. The sum-total of the weekly newspapers proper— 
it being understood that we are speaking of the metropolis only—is 
1,150,000; while the illastrated newspapers circulate weekly upwards 
of half a million, and the sporting papers a quarter of a million. The 
latter is a large number, bat it now includes some very cheap sporting 
journals lately started. Horticultural and gardening journals reach 
forty-four thousand weekly; while those devoted to literature, science, 
and art circulate nearly forty-one thousand; medical and chemical, 
fifteen thousand ; law, twelve thousand; musical, eight thousand five 
hundred; and religious journals, nearly 184,000 weekly. Putting 
this classification toge ay the weekly circulation is two and a quarter 
millions. In the year 1831, it appears by the official returns that 
the whole circulation of newspapers and class journals in England, 
Ireland, and Scotland was about thirty-eight millions and a half. In 
1860, the total issue in London alone amounted, it is believed, to 
nearly 119 millions; while the recent investigation gives the asto- 
nishing result of 195 millions, or an increase of upwards of seventy- 
six millions, in less than four years; and it is to be remarked that 
this calculation excludes about 400 country newpapers, which are 
partly printed in London by Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, Bruton and 
Eglinton, and others, with an average circulation of about 800 each. 
It is observed that the changes consequent on the repeal of the paper 
duty, including the reduction of most papers published at fourpence 
to threepence, and of others, particularly the weekly journals, from 
twopence to one penny, led in all cases to a large additional circu- 
lation.” 

M. Hennin has recently given the Imperial Library at Paris a 
collection of 20,000 engravings, lithographs, or woodcuts, repre- 
senting scenes in French history, ana all of them contemporary of 
the event depicte.. There are 3,000 of them devoted to the reign 
of Henry LY., representing every scene of his reign, from his camp 
outside the walls of Paris to his assassination by Ravaillac. M. de 
Delafage has given the whole papers of Choron, and an immense 
collection of MS. notes which he has made. 


Mr. Walford has had the honour of an interview with the Prince 
and Princess of Wales at Marlborough House, and of presenting 
copies of the new edition of his ‘‘ County Families,” which were 
graciously accepted. The work will appear henceforth under the 
patronage of their Royal Highnesses. 

“The Eleanor Crosses” are about to receive a further 
in a work to be edited by Mr. Abel, of the Common Law 
that gentleman proposes to publish by subscription. 


illustration 
Bar, which 


A new edition of the poetical works of Percy Bysshe Shelley is 
announced by Messrs. Litrie, Brown, & Co., of Boston, U.S. It 
contains a valuable memoir, by James Russell Lowell, of “ Biglow 
Paper” fame. 

* Strathcairn,” 
vols., will be 
MARSTON. 

Mr. Benttey’s list of forthcoming works includes a “ Narrative of 
the Invasion of Denmark in 1864,” by A. Gallenga, in 2 vols. ; “ Anec- 
dotical Memoir of Richard W hate sly, Archbishop of Dublin,” by 

J. Fitzpatrick, Esq., in 2 vols. ; and “ Breakers Ahead,” a novel in 
2 vols., &c. 
. SAUNDERS, 
“ Velvet Lawn,’ 
Danes in Camp, Letters 
Herbert, 1 vol.; and in 
Journals of Explorations in 


Charles Allston 
Li yW ; 


Collins, in 
Son & 


cy 


the new novel by Mr. 
published next month by Messrs. 


3) 
~ 


Ornry, & Co. have in the press a new novel 
in 3 vols., by Charles Felix; also, ** The 
from Sonderborg,” by the Hon, Auberon 
1 iarge vol. Svo. « John M‘Douall Stuart’s 
Australia from 1858 to 1862,” edited 


llustrated with a portrait of the Author and 


Messrs 
entitled, 





iwelve re page-engravingt on wood. 

Messrs. Macmitian & Co. have in the press “ Vacation Tourists 
and Notes of Travel in 1862-63,” edited by Trancis Galton; * The 
Christ of the Gospels compared with the Christ of Modern 
Criticism. a Series of Lectures on M. Renan’s Vie de Jésus,” by John 
Tulloch, D.D.; ‘ The Gospel according to St. Matthew, chaptera 
[. to XII., in the received Greek Text, with Notes Critical and 
Expository,” by the late Rev. J. Forshall ; a new edition of the 
“ Greck Testai lent, design ed ~ main tain the General lntegrity of 

nture as read in the C! f England;” and “ Brief Netes on 
Greek of the New Te erento . i English Readers,” by the Rev. 

rancis Tre1 m D.D. 

Messrs. J. & J. PAnker have nearly ready, to appear in 1 vol., a 
new work suited * ‘ Norway, the Road and the Full.” 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK. 


Ainstie (F. E.), Stimulants and Narcotics. 8vo., 14s. z ' ; eth 

Arnot (Rev. W.), Roots and Fruits of the Christian Life. New edit. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Bible Picture Book, Old and New Testaments. Oblong 8vo. 2 Parts, 2s, each, 

Bohn’s Librarv.—Irving’s (Washington) Life and Letters. 2 vols. Cr, 8vo., 73. 

Brown (R.), The Gospel of Common Sense. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d, 

(J. H.), Spectropia. 3rd edit. 4to.,2s.6d. 

Byrne (O.), Dual Arithmetic. New edit., with analysis. Svo., 14s. 

Calvin (John), Life of, for Young Persons. Feap., 3s. 6d. 

Cassell’s Family Paper. Vol. XIII. New Series. 4to., 4s. 6d. 

Christopher Tadpole, by Albert Smith. New edit. Svo., 6s. 

Chronica Monasterii 8, Albani, Thome Walsingham, edited by H. J. Riley. 
Vol. If. Royal 8vo., 10s. : 

Chronicles of Kichard I., editei by W. Stubbs, Esq. Vol. I. 8vo., 10s. 

Clark (E.), Daleth. 8vo., 21s. 

Cobbin (Rev. J.), Scripture Explained. 6th edit. 18mo., 1s. 6d. 

Cogblan (F.), Guide to Switzerland, New edit. 12mo., 2s. 6d. 

Commonplace Philosopher in Town and Country. New edit. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Corner (Julia), No Relations. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 21s. 

Dalton (Rev. E.), Brief Thoughts on the Things of God. 32mo., Is. 6d, 

Davenport (E.), Live Toys. 2nd edit. Royal lémo., 2s. 6d. 

Dear Charlotte’s Boys, by E. Tayler. Fep, 1s. 

De Pressense’s (E.) The Redeemer. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Draper (J. W.), History of Intellectual Development of Europe. 2 vols. 8vo., 21s. 

Edgar (J. G.), Heroes of England. New edit. Feap., 5s, 

Elvin (C. N.), Anecdotes of Heraldry, Feap., 10s. 6d. 

Fergusson (A.), Life’s Byeways. 2nd edit. Cr. 8vo., 2s. éd. 

Flora and Eveline. Feap., 2s. 6d. 

Harte (Rev. W.), Sermuns preached at Blandford. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Hawkes (J.), a Steam Trip to the Tropics. Cr. Svo., 5s. 6d. 

Heaton (Captain), Notes on Rifle-Shooting. Feap., 2s. 6d. 

Holmby House, by G. J. Whyte Melville. New edit. Cr. Svo., 5s. 

Hopps (J. P.), Sermons for the Times. Cr, 8:o., 3s. 

Jameson (Mrs.), Legends of the Madonna, 3rd edit. S8vo., 21s. 

Janet’s Home. New edit. Cr. 8vo., 6s. A 

Jeays (J.), Orthogonal System of Hand-railing. 2ndedit. 8vo., 5s, 6d. 

Jerrold (B.), The Children of Lutetia. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 16s. 

Johnson (C. W.), Our House and Garden. Feap., 5s. 

Kingston (W. H. G.), Story of Nelson. Feap, ls. 

Law (Archdeacon), Christ is All. Vols. I. toLlV. New edits. 12mo., 2s. each. 

Le Babillard. 7thedit. 16mo., 2s 

Lectures before the Young Men’s Christian Association, 1863-4. Cr. Svo., 4s. 

Lillywhite’s Cricketer’s Guide, 1664. Feap., 1s. 

Lee (Dr. R.), Reform of the Church of Scotland. Part I. 8vo., 5s. 

Little Pilgrim (The) on her Way to the Holy Hill. l6mo., Is. 6d. 

Lowth (Bishop), Translation of Isaiah. New edit. 8vo., 4s. 6d, 

Meadows (F. C.), French and English Dictionary. New edit. 18mo., 4s. 6d. 

Meryon (E.), Researches in Paralysis. 8vo., 6s. 

Mill (J. 8.), Utilitarianism. 2ndedit. 8vo., 5s. 

Miller (A.), Rise and Progress of Coatbridge. Cr. 8vo., 4s. 6d. 

Morgan (R.), Abridgment of “ Practical English Grammar.’ 18mo., ls, 6d, 

Newton (Adelaide L.), Memoirs of. New edit. Cr. Svo., 5s. 

Night Lessons from Scripture. New edit, Square 32mo., 3s. 

Not Clever, by F. Wilbraham. Fep., 1s. 

Patmore (C.), The Children’s Garland. New edit. Feap.,"4s. 6d. 

Phillips (R.), On Daniel’s Numbers. Feap., 2s. 6d. 

Phipson (Th.), The Utilization of Minute Life. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Poppy's Easter Holidays. 18mo., Is. 6d. 

Radcliffe (C. B.), Lectures on Epilepsy. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Richardson (Mrs.), Personal Experience of Roman Catholicism. Feap., 2s. 6d, 

Russel (A.), The Salmon: its History, &c. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Sermons at St. Paul's Evening Services, 1864. 8vo., 2s, 

Shakespeare (Wiiliam), by Victor Hugo. 8vo., 12s. 

Sixpennvy Magazine. Vol. VII. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

Stanford’s Map of the Metropolis, 1864, in case. 5s, 6d. 

Stories of Women. Feap., 1s. 

Sturge (Joseph), Memoirs of, by W. Richard. 8vo., 1fs. 

Stuart (Moses), Commentary on the Hebrews. New edit. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Sunday School Prize (The). 18mo., 1s. 

Thring (Rev. E.), Educator and School. Cr. S8vo., 6s. 6d. 

Transactions of the National Association for the Promotion of Social Science, 1863. 
8vo., 12s. 

Victor : a Tale, by Rev. G. G. Perry. Feap., 1s. 6d. 

Walker (C.), Three Months in an English Monastery, Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Wallace (Rev. J.), A Pastor’s Recollections. 3rd Series. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6d, 

West (Dr. C.), Lectures on the Diseases of Women. 3rd edit. 8yo., 16s. 

When Wewere Young. Feap., 1s. 

Whitfield (Rev. F.), Spiritual Unfoldings. 2nd edit. Cr. Svo., 3s. 6d. 

— Voices from the Valley. 3rdedit. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Winslow (Rev. O.), Heaven Opened, Feap., 5s. 
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ContTENts or No. 202, May 14, 1864:— 
Review or Porrirtics. 


The Queen can do no Wrong. 
Parliamentary Reform. 
The Law of Debtor and Creditor. 
The Paris Poisoning Case, 
Sewing Machines, _ The Venetian Question. 
The Banting Movement. Recollections of Wilberforce. 
Ursa Minor. Barbara Home. 
Public Schools Commission,—No. 1. Books of Poems. 
Our University Letter. Not Quite the Thing. 
. The Natural History of British Spiders. 
Tee Cuvrcu :— Production and its Increase, 
Lay Co-operation. Clara Vaughan. 
Train up a Clergyman in the way that Antediluvian History, 
he should go, Meteorological Instruments, 
. On Domestic Fireplaces, 
Fine Arts :— | Short Notices. F 
The Royal Academy, 
Music. Literary Gossip. 


| Monry anp ComMeErcr. 
' 
REviEws OF Booxs :— 


A New Shakespearian Critic. 
The Senses and the Intellect, 





CIENCE. List of New Publications for the Week. 





Post-office Orders to be made payable to ISAAC SEAMAN, Publisher, 1], 
SoutlLampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


OFFICE: 11, SOUTHAMPTON-STREET, STRAND, W.C. 














All Back Nu mbe rs of the LONDON REVIEW may be had direct from 
the Office on receipt of Stamps, or from any Newsagent. ; 
The LONDON RE VIE W can also Le had, Lound an cloth, as follows — 
Vol. I., Ws.; Vol. II.,18s.; Vol. III., 16s. ; Vol. IV., 16s. 3 Vol. Fas 
16s. ; Vol. VI., 10s. 6d. Vol. VII. (July to December, 1863) is now ready 
price 10s. 6d. * 
Cases for binding the Volumes, and Reading Cases, price 1s. 6d. each, 
may also be had. 


OFFICE: 11, SOUTHAMPTON-STREET, STRAND, W.C, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
a 
PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
No. 50, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
FstTaBiisHep 1806. 
INVESTED CAPITAL, £1,658,353. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £195,721. 
BONUSES DECLARED, £1,451,157. 
CLAIMS PAID SINCE THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE OFFICE, 
£3,572,513. 
PRESIDENT.—The Right Honourable EARL GREY. 
CuarrmMan oF Drrectors.—FREDERICK SQUIRE, Esq. 
Drputy Caarrman.—RICHARD DAWSON, Esq. 
ManaGine Director —JOHN A. BEAUMONT, Esq, 
The Profits (subject to a trifling deduction) are divided among the Insured, 
Examples of Bonuses ad ‘ed to Policies issued by 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE. 











Number of Date of > ; Sam Amount with 
| Policy. Policy. | Annual Premium. Insured. | Bonus additions, 
| ' — | 
| } eS na «& | £. | £, ao. & 
| 4,718 1823 | 194 15 10 | 6,000 | 10,632 14 2 

3,924 1821 | 16 4 2 | §,000 |} 10,164 19 0 
4,917 1824 | 20 13 4 | 4,000 | 9,637 2 2 
2.91% 18'8 Se Big | 5,000 | 9,254 18 § 
| 6,795 1825 187 (1 5,009 | 9,253 6 10 
| 2,027 1816 22 13 4 4,000 | 8,576 ll 2 
3,944 1821 49 15 10 1,000 2,498 7 6 
| 788 1808 29 18 4 | 1,000 | 2,327 13 6 





JOHN HODDINOTT, Secretary. 


VE PER CENT. PREFERENCE SHARES. 

The Directors of the Great Eastern Railway Company hereby give notice that in 
accordance with the Act, the Third Call of £2. 10s. per share is payable on or 
before Monday, the 23rd May, 1864, at the Union Bank of London, Princes-street, 
Mansion-house, London; or at Messrs. Glyn, Mills, & Co., 67, Lombard-street, 
London. 

It will be necessary for the holder of the scrip to present the same to the Bank- 
ers at the time of making payment, in order to have the receipt properly filled up. 

The Five per Cent. interest will be paid on the lst of March and on the Ist of 
September in each year, 


oF Spee EASTERN RAILWAY COMPANY 
Fl 


By order, 
J. B. OWEN, Secretary. 
Bishopsgate Terminus, 14th April, 1864. 


( NREAT EASTERN RAILWAY.—SEASIDE ARRANGE- 
MENTS; commencing May 2, 1864. 
London to Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and Hunstanton. 
First Class. Second Class. Third Class. 


*Monthly Family Tickets............ 328. Od. ... 258. 0d. ce - 

... ¢ Re 258. Od. ... 208.0d, ... 15s, Od. 
London to Aldborough. 

*Monthly Family Tickets ............ 2fs. Od. ... 2ls.0d. ... _ 

_ | | EE 258. Od. ... 208.0d, ... 15s, Od. 
London to Harwich, 

*Monthly Family Tickets ............ 200. Od. ... Wad. —_ 

ROG WNC ic ctsiidcnkssansisccainn 178. Gd. ... 120.60. ... 8s. Gd. 


Available by any train of corresponding class for Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Ald- 
borough, and Harwich, vid Colchester and Woodbridge only, and to Hunstantua 
vid Cambridge. 

* The Mon hly Family Tickets will be issued to fam‘ly parties of not less than 
three persons. The time may be extended on the payment of a small per centage 
at the Seaside Stations. : , 

E:tra Tickets may also during the mouth be obtained at the Seaside Stations, 
to enable one member of each family party to travel to London and back at half 
the monthly family ticket fares, 

By order, 
London, April 18, 1864. J.B. OWEN, Secretary. 
= 
J Speer be RAILWAY.—WHITSUNTIDE HOLIDAYS.— 
On SATURDAY, 14th May, 1864, CHEAP TRAINS WILL Rl N FROM 
LONDON (Ktna’s Cross Station), by the Midland Railway Company § Route, to 
the undermentioned Stations, leaving 


LONDON, KING’S CROSS, 


At 10.15 a.m. for First Class. Cov. Car. 
s. d. s. d. 
Matlock-Bath, Bakewell, Buxton, Chesterfield ............ 90 0 .. 10 
Masboro’, Sheflield, Cudworth, Wakefield, Normanton, as 
po Sn ree TEs ee ee 8 0m 6 
(Phoebe Ee RR TIAA BA TR AAR AE A» toi er 6 usm 
Leeds, Bradford, Keighley, Skipton, Colne «..........0++ BO. 106 
Settle, Lancaster, Morecambe .............ccccscseseeeeeeceeeeoes 21 0 - 
And at 2.20 p.m. for e 6 
Pe 14 0 2" 
Barton, Loughboro’, Trent, Nottingham, Derby .......+ 15 0 3 
Mansfield, Southwell .............ccccccccscccsscsscccscsccccceessese 4 -_* 


Mewark, Limooln .........cccccscscscccsvcssssevesssccssscoccvessccsees 
RETURNING ON WEDNESDAY, 18th MAY. 
For times of returning, &c., see small bills, which may be obtaine 
Midland Booking Ollice, King’s Cross Station, or at any of the Company 8 
offices bec 
‘ick i : nning of raip 
Tickets may be obtained on the two days previous to the ronping f wr ate 
at the Midland Booking Office, King’s Cross Station, and at the Cc astle —_ King . 
Nos. 4 and 6, Falcon-square ; also on the day of the running of the Sow . 
Cross Station only. An early application for them 1s particularly a go Pinieel. 
Return Tickets issued between the Stations where they may — ' , available 
om Friday, 13th May, and intervening days, to Friday, 20th May, w! . ; 
for return any day.up to and including Saturday, 21st May. : 
1 1 ; ners anager. 
Derby, April, 1364. JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 
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CROMWELL with his FAMILY, paiated by CHARLES LUC2. ©! 
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VGYPTIAN-HALL, PICCADILLY.— Now ON ante h 
SELOUS’ GREAT PICTURE of The CRUCIFIXION (16 feet oy og 
containing 300 figures, the city of ancient Jerusalem, with its oo a Mr. yyhn 
public buildings, the Mount of Olives, and the scenery round a a at a 
Bowden's descriptive Lecture at 12, 2, and 4 daily.) Open from 10 till o. 4 


ON VI EW, 


thlehem, 





Dette -HALL, PICCADILLY. — Now oy A 
SARL WERNER’S 30 original DRAWINGS of JERL SALEM, b¢ 
and the Holy Places. Open from 19 till 5. 
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